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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE curse is on the Bourbons still. The Comte de Chambord, 
after accepting the fusion with the Orleanists, thought fit, of 
his own mere motion, and in defiance of advisers like the Bishop of 
Orleans, to issue a proclamation to all Frenchmen, in which he 
announced that he was once more among them, that he was going 
away again directly, that the ‘* monarchical right is the patrimony 
of the nation,” and that if France called to him he would come to 
her ‘‘ tout entier, with my devotion, my principles, and my flag.” 
About this flag he would not give way, for to sacrifice it would 
be to sacrifice his honour. He wants to establish neither privileges, 
nor intolerance, nor feudal rights; but he would not suffer the flag 
of Joan of Arc, of Francis I., and of Henry IV. to be torn from 
his hands. It was by that flag that his ancestors had conquered 
Alsace and Lorraine, and “it is that flag which will conquer the 
new barbarism with which the world is threatened.” He received 
it as a sacred deposit from Charles X.; ‘it had waved over his 
cradle, and it should overshadow his grave.” All that can be said 
about all that is, that the Comte de Chambord is a most honourable 
and obstinate— Bourbon. 


The most strenuous efforts were made to shake the Comte’s 
determination, and on their failure the Legitimist party as an 
organization dissolved. Even they were unable to give up the 
tricolour, or to sacrifice the reality of the traditional monarchy to 
its symbol. Part of them will, it is said, join the Orleanists and 
await quietly the death of Henri Cinq, when they can consider Louis 
XIX. (Comte de Paris) their king. The major portion, however, 
will, it is believed, declare for the Republic as the only form of 
government which does not conflict with their loyalty—being not 
a dynastic government, but’ an interregnum—and will follow the 
lead of M. Gambetta, whom they prefer, first because he fought for 
France when every one else despaired, and secondly because he 
supports the sovereignty of the Assembly. M. Gambetta, who 
received, it should not be forgotten, the vote of the aristocratic 
sections of Paris, has also received a double majority from every 
body of soldiers entitled to vote at the recent elections. That 
fact, so fatal to the Monarchists, is explained away in a dozen ways, 
but is obviously due to this,—that M. Gambetta tried to deliver 
France by hard fighting. If he had had a Double in Paris,—we 
speak on German testimony,—he would have done it too. 














Mr. Gladstone, interrogated on Thursday by Mr. Monk (M.P. 
for Gloucester) as to the reason why the Prince and Princess 
of Prussia had been allowed to take up their residence in Prussia 
House during their stay in London, instead of being offered one of 
the Queen's palaces, very naturally regretted the question, and also 
made as little lame an answer to it as possible. He said that the 
visit was to be made to the Queen at Osborne, and was fixed for 
the 15th; that the Prince and Princess came earlier without 
communicating with the Queen, in order first to enjoy a 
little stay in London, and took up their residence, by their 
Own arrangement, at Prussia House, but that directly it was 
found that Count Bernstorff’s residence was not large enough for 
the Prince and Princess and their suite, and that the children 
would have to go to an hotel, the Queen offered them Bucking- 
ham Palace. Mr. Gladstone also intimated that the circumstances 
of this visit paid by a daughter and her husband to the mother 


‘and mother-in-law were strictly private, and not public matters, 


into which the public had no business to inquire. But that is 
surely quite unsound. It is impossible for the visit of the heir to 
the German Empire and his wife to be a private matter, and the 


863 people, who regard the Throne as representing them, expect to see 


, not only hospitality, but some splendour of hospitality, exercised 

where it is due. Not only the Queen, but all the nation, knew 
| perfectly well that the Prince and Princess were in London a week 
| ago, and were not the Queen’s guests, not the guests of England, 
| as any of our Royal House certainly would have been the guests 
| of Prussia, had they been in Berlin. We have remarked elsewhere 
| on the strong feeling that is growing up in the working-class in 
| relation to royal personages who have the rank and emoluments 
without the duties of royalty. As we have said, there is much in 
| that feeling which is unjust, but there is nothing that is unjust 
}in the grave disappointment felt when the obvious duties of 
| public hospitality are grudgingly discharged. 


The Ballot Bill has been discussed for four weary days; but it 
| has not prospered, and the Zimes and other journals are quite 
sure it is to be withdrawn. I1t may possibly even have been 
already withdrawn before this journal is in our readers’ hands. 
One view seems to be that the Lords will pass the 
Army Bill as a kind of compromise, if assured that 
they shall not be asked to discuss the Ballot Bill this session, 
but that is hardly a bargain that could be formulated. For the 
leaders of any branch of the Legislature to agree that they will 
approve certain provisions for the Army on condition certain 
other provisions for the election of the House of Commons are not 
submitted to them, would be to proclaim that their political 
judgment is formed on irrelevant, or worse than irrelevant, purely 
self-interested, considerations. However, whether the Lords 
throw out or pass the Army Bill, it seems hardly likely that the 
Commons will pass the Ballot Bill this session. On Friday 
afternoon, the Committee was still debating Clause 3. 


Yesterday weck’s debate was a mere frittering away of precious 
time on -infinitesimal suggestions. On Monday, Mr. Walter's 
amendment to limit secret voting to the boroughs,—the places 
which least need it, and where it will do most harm,—supported 
by the Conservatives on Mr. Beresford Hope’s principle that a pint 
of black-draft is always less intolerable than a quart,—was 
rejected by a majority of 98 (240 to 142). On Tuesday, Sir C. 
Dilke’s motion for keeping open the poll from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m.,— 
held to be objectionable on account of the dangerous after-dark dis- 
turbances which it might produce,—was rejected by a majority of 
179 (239 to 6V); and Mr. Cross’s amendment, which would get rid 
of the secrecy altogether, but would prohibit publications of the- 
state of the poll during the day, was rejected by 76 (234 to 158). 
Mr. Lowther’s motion to substitute voting-papers for the ballot, 
debated partly on Tuesday and partly on ‘Thursday, was rejected 
by a majority of 87 (253 to 166), after a debate in which all the 
speaking (except Mr. Forster's) was on the Conservative side. 
But the policy of abstention was obviously not successful in 
adding much velocity to the debate in a House so reluctant to 
move on. 


Naturally enough, during the course of so critical and, to one 
side at least, so unwelcome a measure, there ‘have been a great 
many sharp collisions. On ‘Thursday, Mr. Bentinck (Norfolk) 
moved the adjournment of the House on purpose to attack the 
Government for postponing the Army and Navy Estimates to the 
Ballot Bill, and said the first duty of the House of Commons was 
carefully to examine these Estimates. A duty which, in the 
Prime Minister’s mind, took precedence of it, was to obey the 
rules and orders of the House in spirit as well asin letter, and 
not, therefore, to move an adjournment for the sake of obstruct- 
ing business. ‘‘ The honourable member said he placed himself 
in order. He might parody a well-known line of Tennyson's 
(‘His honour rooted in dishonour stood”), and say, ‘ His 
order rooted in disorder stood,’” when he moved an ad- 
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journment to ask a question which he could at any time 
put when supply was moved. Of course Mr. Disraeli seized 
the occasion to remark on the utter needlessness of this embarrass- 


ing Ballot Bill, ‘‘a measure to put into practice the ideas of a. 


past generation,” and introduced only because ‘“‘ the Prime 
Minister has been suddenly converted to an expiring faith and 
has passionately embraced a corpse.” ‘The serious affairs of the 


country were not to be arranged by ‘‘ devoting nights and morn- | 
We rather | 


ings to such a worn-out frivolity as secret voting.” 
agree with Mr. Disraeli; but the object of the Army Bill at least 
was not a ‘worn-out frivolity,” and the House of Commons 
behaved pretty much on that Bill as it is acting on this. 
If it does not take care, the people will be beginning to call the 
House of Commons itself ‘‘ a worn-out frivolity.” 


The fight over the Army Bill in the Lords began on Thursday, 
Lord Northbrook leading the way with an excellent exposition of 
the policy of her Majesty’s Government. He denied absolutely 
that they were without a plan. Their plan was to introduce the 
Prussian system into this country without compulsory service, by 
dividing the total forces of the country into districts, linking 
together Army, Militia, and Volunteers, giving the Militia a first 
training of three months, allowing officers to transfer themselves 
from one service to another, raising the Artillery until it was 
sufficient for an army of 150,000 men, and educating all officers 
employed. He showed by exhaustive illustrations that none of 
these things could be accomplished until Purchase had been 
abolished, and the Crown reinvested with the right of selecting 
officers for the Militia, and concluded by an emphatic declaration 
that all he had said had been said at the very beginning by the 


Secretary of State for War, and that no portion of the Bill essential | 


to the Government plan had been dropped in the other House. 


The Duke of Richmond, in moving that the House should not 
pass the second reading until it had before it a comprehensive 
plan, admitted that Lord Northbrook had described a large 
scheme, but refused to consider it because it contained a mass of 
details which would have to be considered first. 
no reorganization could be. found within the four corners of the 
Bill; defended Purchase, not in theory, but in practice, as a cheap 


scheme of retirement, securing a rapid flow of promotion ; argued 


that the officers were very good; complained of the unknown ex- 
penditure with which the Government intended to saddle the 


country ; and thought that everything good in the new scheme | 
could be obtained without abolishing purchase. In short, he made 


a purchase speech, and was supported by Lord Dalhousie, who 
described the abolition of purchase as another ‘‘ leap in the dark,” 
and predicted that the Army would become political. Earl Grey 
argued on the same side, professing, however, not to defend pur- 
chase, but only to attack the alternative systems of selection and 


seniority. 


Hertford, who followed him, defended purchase absolutely, as being 


approved by the forty men who in his own regiment in his own | 


lifetime had risen from privates to be officers. 











The only independent speech in defence of Government made 
on ‘Thursday was by Lord Sandhurst, who spoke heartily and 
even warmly in favour of abolition. Promotion, he said, did 
depend on money, and he did not believe that the moral influ- 
ence of a commanding officer could be maintained over a thousand 
men while they knew that command was being put up to auction, 
and they sold like a flock of sheep. Purchase arose in the days of 
the Stuarts, and was part of the corruption of their time. He 
denied the alleged dilticulty of administering selection, asserting 
that he had tried it in large armies, and was not more bothered 
by solicitations than the Duke of Cambridge was under the pre- 
sent scheme. He believed that the social feeling of regiments, 
which was so valuable, would survive Purchase, and held that the 
prophecies of enormous outlay on retirements were unfounded. 
Upon Colonel Anson’s own figures, the amount could not exceed 
£250,000 per annum. He concluded a very powerful speech by 
declaring that we had now 500,000 men under arms, and needed 


nothing but the organization which, if Purchase were but 


abolished, the Government had promised. 


The entire debate in the Lords was a good one, the Peers rising 
above the Commons in the width of the considerations they 
pressed, and it is extremely doubtful still whether the Bill will be 
thrown out. It was resolved on Monday at a meeting of Conser- 


vative Peers held at the Carlton to reject it, but the meeting was 
attended by only eighty Lords, it is known that Lord Derby dissents, 


He declared that | 


His main point, however, was that the Regulars should | 
be increased and the Militia abandoned; while the Marquis of 


and it is believed that the Army as a body is disinclined to rejec. 
tion. It weuld prefer a little more cash. It is vain to prophesy 
about the Peers until Lord Salisbury has delivered himself, but 
the latest rumours point to the aceeptance of the Bill by a small 

majority, and the payment ‘+ down” of some portion of the officers 
claim. If that is to be the arrangement, the less talk in Committee 
the better, lest constituents with slates should do sums, and grow in 
consequence restive. 

Three tragedies have been under investigation this week. We 
must not say anything about the ‘* Eltham Murder” or the 
“ Bayswater Tragedy ” until the verdict is given, but we suppose 
we may be permitted to congratulate Lord Justice Bovill and the 
Solicitor-General on the sanitary properties of the Central Criminal 
Court. They are both in perfect condition again, and snapping 
at one another with more than usual vigour. The third senga- 
tional case, the death of Mr. and Mrs, Feast, or Preston, of Ilford, 
has ended in an open verdict. This man, a cashier on the Great 
Eastern Railway, recently received a legacy, and being a hard 
drinker, went in for a debauch. His wife was a hard 
drinker too, and after the house had been closed for a 
week it was entered, and the man found dead with his head 
smashed in, and the wife dying and drunk. Two little children, 
onea girl of ten, called in the neighbourhood from her intelli- 
gence ‘the little housekeeper,” either could not or would not 
give any information, and it is supposed, on a very incoherent 
statement by the woman, that Feast smashed his head against the 
fender or a knob in the bed. His money was gone, however, 
and there is still a mystery about the case, though it seems clear 
that the wife, who was bedridden, could not have killed the hus- 
band, and that the children did not. The wife just before dying 
volunteered the statement that they often spent thirty shillings a 
| day in drink, say at least five bottles of brandy, a statement 
which will be credited only by physicians who have come across 
true dipsomania. The Lancet, we imagine, could quote cases 
much more astounding than this. 


| 


| Mr. Ayrton is proud of his hatred of art, fortifies himself in 
his blunders, piques himself on his clownish nicknames for the 
great monuments of the past. Asked on Monday by Mr. 
Lowther whether his attention had been called to the manner in 
which the decoration between the altar-rails of St. Stephen's 
Crypt had suffered from the smoke of the lamps placed at too 
great a height within the rails, replied it was true ‘that lamps 
had been put up to make the darkness of this Vault rather more 
visible,” and “that perhaps the best thing would be to remove 
the lamps,” which would remove the cause of the smoke, but also 
render the place invisible. Asked again if he would not order 
the lamps to be lowered, he replied that “to lower the lamps 
would be to diffuse the smoke more generally over the ceiling of 
the Vault.” In the former discussion, Mr. Ayrton wanted to make 
out that the Crypt, or Vault, as he exults to call it, was a 
mortuary chapel, a point on which, we believe, he was wrong, but 
it ought to be, and perhaps may be, a mortuary vault for the 
interment of the administrative reputation of Mr. Ayrton. 


A very serious riot is reported from New York. The Orange- 
‘men of that city wanted to hold their procession on the 12th, but 
the Irish Catholics, who rule the city, threatened to attack them. 
The police accordingly, instead of prohibiting all party proces- 
| sions, prohibited this one; but the public grew so angry at this 
partiality that the order was rescinded. At 2 p.m. the Orangemen, 
‘only 100 or 200 strong, had their procession; it was attacked, 
| the Militia were ordered to protect it, and four regiments fired, 
one of them into their own allies the police, as well as the mob. 
The total result it is said was 30 killed, 60 wounded, and 185 
| arrested, but the telegrams differ greatly as to the numbers. 
_ James Fisk, of Erie notoriety, commands the 9th, and turned out 
'with his regiment to protect the procession. Some one hit him 
with a club, but unfortunately only broke his ancle; but his death 
| was reported on ‘Change; and ‘ Erie stock immediately rose.” If 
he dies, thought the shrewd ones in Wall Street, the Eighth Com- 
‘mandment may again havea meaning in New York, so they 
, bought on that very remote chance. 


| The project entertained by Her Majesty’s Government of pro- 
ding a Royal residence in Ireland, to be inhabited usually by 





| vi 
Prince Arthur, appears to have been dropped for the present. It 
is to be brought forward again ‘* when the state of public business 
will allow.” We admit that the resistance in Birmingham to Priuce 
Arthur’s annuity is not encouraging, but the proposal of a resi- 
dence in Ireland is only an act of justice, and could hardly have 
‘been opposed. The Government is too timid about such matters. 
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A lobster is not a wild animal. A bee may be. At least that 
seems to be the legal view, for at the Exeter Assizes a man who 
had stolen a lobster from the “ pot” of a fellow-fisherman in the 
Channel, and who pleaded that in defence, was convicted of theft. 
On the other hand, Mr. Serjeant Petersdorff, County-Court Judge 
of Devon, has delayed judgment in an action to recover some bees, 
doubting whether they are not wild animals. They had been 
hived, and if the Serjeant ultimately finds they were wild, Dr. 
Cumming will have to petition for an Act to punish bee poachers. 
To distinguish the crime from theft, the sentence might be to eat 
nothing but honey for a fortnight. The bees would be quite safe 
then. 

The children in English brickfields, the most oppressed caste 
among English serfs, are likely to be protected this Session. Mr. 
Mundella’s Bill placing them under the protection of the Factory 
Act and forbidding girls under sixteen from being engaged in the 
work has passed a second reading, and on Tuesday Lord Shaftes- 
pury carried an address praying for the same measures. In a 
speech in his best style, in which gritty facts are smelted by a 
fire of genuine indignation, he showed that 30,000 children were 
employed from 14 to 16 hours a day in horrible labour, working up 
to their waists in wet mud, carrying lumps of clay on their heads 
heavy enough for hodmen—a girl of 13, for instance, carries fifty 
pounds—and frequently walking 14 miles a day to and from work. 
Both sexes are huddled together in the works, there is no rest or 
recreation, there is a tradition of lewdness in the trade, and scenes 
occur constantly such as Lord Shaftesbury declined to describe and 
we cannot venture to quote. ‘There is a chapter in the evidence 
of Mr. Smith, the philanthropic master brickmaker, without a 
parallel even in our factory history, and as Members have seen his 
statements, the Bill must pass this Session. 


The Ecclesiastical Titles’ Act Repeal Bill passed through Com- 


|The business and the responsibility for the business were dis- 
tributed among them already, and the only point at issue was the 
best method of securing their advice. The point is one for the 
department rather than the public, but we may remark that Mr. 

‘Seely’s system usually ends in the permanent subordinate 
monopolizing power and rejecting responsibility. ‘The motion was 
defeated by 110to30. 

The authenticity of a letter addressed, or assuming to be addressed, 
by M. Thiers to the Pope on the difficulties which would embar- 
rass any attempt of the Holy Father to find an asylum in France 
has been formally denied by M. Jules Favre, but without seriously 

| affecting the general belief in France that the letter is genuine. 
Possibly M. Jules Favre may have chosen to deny that it was ad- 
dressed to the Pope by the Chief of the Executive as such, with- 
out absolutely denying that it was addressed by M. A. Thiers to 
Pio Nono. The letter is, indeed, of a somewhat private kind, 
congratulating the Pope on his having fulfilled the twenty-five 
years of St. Peter, and reminding him that, except the Queen of 
England, he is now the oldest sovereign in Europe. But its bur- 
den and drift are to dissuade the Pope from opening “an abyss” 
_ between himself and the Italian uation, to remind him that warmly 
as he would be received, personally, in France, he could not have 
there the status of a Sovereign, but would be ‘ under the com- 
' mon law,’ and delicately to hint to him that the jealousy which 
would be excited in Italy by his flight to France would “ increase 
difficulties which press on my unhappy country.” What renders 
| it still more likely that this letter, or one very like it, from M. 
Thiers really reached the Pope is, that in a recent Consistory the 
Pope is declared to have said, ‘‘ Yes, venerable brethren, we are 
abandoned by all, and there is no power we can reckon upon. 
| Perhaps you will say that we must hope in France, but France 
| has just emerged from a terrible crisis, and will have to undergo 
| trials still more severe. Therefore let us unite more than ever in 


mittee in the Lords on Tuesday, Lord Russell giving in his prayer to God, since, unless a miracle happens, all is lost.” What 
adhesion in a weak, confused, grumbling speech, which it would is lost? Certainly not the spiritual power; and if, in the Pope’s 
have been much better altogether to suppress, as he could not estimation, “all” can be lost while that remains, he is hardly the 
bring himself to acknowledge the great blunder which the Legisla- | gallant old shepherd of his sheep that we had supposed him. 

ture is now undoing. Lord Russell’s true excuse is this. The | Ee: EN 

nation went temporarily out of its mind, and Lord John sympa-| Mr. Tomline this week gave a horrible fright to hon. members 
thized, as he was apt to do, with the nation,—no such great fault, and others with weak nerves, by announcing a discovery that, 
after all. But itis childish, this trying to make out that what he did | under an old statute of 1572, no lawyer can sit as a county mem- 


was wise, and not foolish. 

The attempt of Mr. Dixon (Birmingham) to repeal the cumulative 
voting for Education Boards got soundly beaten on Wednesday, his 
Bill being rejected without a division. It was opposed by Mr. Collins 
and Lord Frederick Cavendish, who, in an excellent speech, showing 
a complete grasp of the true Liberal principles, remarked that 


| ber; and Mr. Bentinck went farther, and threatened the country 
that it might awake to find its last few centuries’ legislation sud- 
denly repealed in toto by the invalidation of every division on 
which a lawyer county member had voted. Happily, the whole 
| thing is a mare’s-nest, but several hon. members received a 
| severe ‘‘turn.” There is in the Parliament Roll for 46 Edward 


majorities were beginning to think it a great grievance that | HI. aw “ordinance” forbidding “men of law” to represent 
their opponents should even be heard. The Education League at Counties in Parliament, and this ordinance, it seems, has crept 
Birmingham polled about 14,000 votes, or about half the votes | by some mismanagement into the * Revised Edition of the 
given, but were disgusted because they could not command all | Statutes.” Even Hallam never could satisfy himself of the 
the seats on the Board. Mr. Morrison followed on the same side, precise effect of an “ordinance ;” it seems, however, to have 
Mr. Vernon Harcourt being almost the only supporter Mr. Dixon | been distinguishable from a statute as a merely temporary 
got, and his speech was so weak in its empty sneers at philosophi- | measure. There was an instance a few years earlier than Mr. 
cal Liberals that it was almost worse than no support at all. ; Tomline’s ordinance in which the Houses deliberately preferred 
Mr. Baines said the Cumulative vote had worked admirably in the | 0 have certain sumptuary laws made in an ordinance instead of 
election of the Leeds Education Board, and Mr. Winterbotham | * Statute, because they might want altering. At any rate, which 
(Under-Secretary for the Home Department) characterized this | perhaps is more to the purpose, Mr. Tomline’s ordinance never took 


provision as the one provision he had heartily supported in the | a place as part of the statute law of the land. The only Parlia- 


Bill, as a most “just ” arrangement, and one which the experience | ment summoned without lawyers was in Henry IV.’s reign. The 
of the electors had finally determined the country to preserve. 1estion now raised has often been canvassed both in Parliament 
Mr. Dixon was nowhere. | and out of it. The affair is, therefore, a mare’s-nest, and not only 


—— 
1 . | 80, but an old mare’s-nest. 
The French Assembly is passing a Decentralization Bill. The) ’ 


principle of it appears to be that the Prefect shall be aided and We are requested to correct a slight error as to the title of the 
sometimes controlled by a Commission, elected by the Council- | Teview in which Mr. Crookes’ article on a “a new force,” which 
General from amongst their own number. The Radicals oppose he proposed to call ‘‘ psychic,” appeared. It was not the Popular 
the Bill, partly because it is incomplete, as the Prefect will still | Science Review for July, but the (Quarterly Journal of Science for 
absorb all real authority, partly because they think these Com- | uly. One thoroughly scientific man’s criti¢ism on what is re- 
missions will be composed of country gentlemen, who will resist ported to have happened, is this, that, as no precaution was taken 


the education of the country on Republican principles. | either to measure the force exerted by the pressure of Mr. Home's 
ee ee | fingers, or to prevent their being slipped along the lever some- 





Mr. Seely on Tuesday brought up the old question whether | 


it would not be, on the whole, better to abolish the Board of 
Admiralty, and leave all power and responsibility in theory, where 
it now rests in practice, with the First Lord. 


| 


Mr. Goschen in a highly conciliatory speech argued that this 
would be inexpedient, on the ground that it was easier to attract 
the highest professional advice to the Board, than to subordinate 
appointments even if they were permanent, and that the Admirals 
gave their advice as members under a deeper sense of responsibility. 


what beyond the fulcrum, Mr. Home may have contrived to fix 
the attention of Dr. Huggins and Mr. Crookes on the index at the 
other end, while advancing his finger far enough to produce by the 


. The members of | use of vibratory movements as much disturbance of the index as was 
the Board would then become permanent heads of departments. | 


stated. Of course that is possible, and if true, would dispose of the 
‘‘new force” ;—but if it happened so, Dr. Huggins and Mr. Crookes 
cannot be even decently good and acute observers, which their 
scientific reputation warrants us in believing them to be, 


Consols were on Friday 93} to 933. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. __[hotility of the electors would be directed ageing, them. Ne 


we Government in our day could afford to be birched for propos- 

THE PEERS AND THE GOVERNMENT. ‘ing an executive measure, and least of all, a Government 

: wr more moderate of the Tory Peers are said to shrink | which, partly from circumstances, and partly from the inca- 

from the idea of rejecting the Army Bill, and we do pacity of some of its members, has lost its power of passing 

not wonder at their hesitation; for they must perceive what | measures, without losing its majority. There is, so far as we 

the public has scarcely yet appreciated, the immediate politi- | see, nothing to be done but resign,—and a resignation cannot 
cal consequence of so rash a step. The Government will | be what the Tory Peers desire. 

either be compelled to resign, or to set a constitutional pre-| The debate, as far as it has yet gone, makes the situation 

cedent fatal to the prestige of the House of Lords. The/only more strained. The Duke of Richmond as leader of the 

Arny Bill, it must not be forgotten, is not in anything but | Opposition avowedly bases his resistance to the Army Bill on 


form a legislative measure. It is an administrative reform | his want of confidence in the executive capacity of Her 


embodied in an Act for the convenience of those whom it 
affects. The Crown is already entrusted with the duty as 
well as the right of punishing all officers who have broken 
the law as to extra-regulation payments, and can confer com- 
missions in future by examination, and without demanding 
the payment of any money. Her Majesty’s Ministers propose 
to do these things in future; but in order to protect persons 
who have broken the law with the tacit consent of officials, 
they have embodied their proposals in a regular Bill. No- 
body doubts that had there been no Bill, a vote of either 
House censuring the Ministry for abandoning Purchase might 
have compelled them to resign, and we do not see how 
their application to Parliament to grant compensation to 
officers can protect the Cabinet from the operation of the 
constitutional principle. Either they must resign, or they 
must by remaining announce that they regard a vote of cen- 
sure passed by the Peers upon a great Executive act as of no 
importance ; that the Lords in their judgment have ceased to 
be a “‘serious”’ part of the Legislature ; that the Upper House 
has become, to steal a phrase from President Johnson, a mere 
body “hanging upon the skirts of the government of the 


'Majesty’s Government. He does not object to the Bill in 
itself, but insists upon seeing the plan which is to supersede 
Purchase. That is to say, he affirms in anticipation that he 
does not believe the Ministry competent to devise a good 
working plan for promotion in the Army, that he has no con- 
| fidence in them, that to him they are incompetent persons, 
unworthy to be trusted even with the control of executive 
details. If that view is accepted by his followers, it is surely 
a vote of want of confidence of the most direct and stringent 
kind, a vote such as cannot be passed over except on the 
theory that the Cabinet is really not responsible to a group of 
gentlemen who represent only themselves, and the alterna- 
tives of resignation or a grave snub to the Peers present them- 
selves once more. We say nothing of the unreasonableness of 
affirming, after Lord Northbrook’s speech, that the Government 
has no plan. We say nothing as to the absence on the Conserva- 
tive side of any suggestion of a plan of which they would ap- 
prove. Our point to-day is the single one that a Government like 
| our own, the creature of Parliament, cannot go on while one 
of the Parliamentary bodies censures, derides, and rejects its 
most important executive plan. It might as well try to go on 





country.” We can hardly doubt that they would acceptthe former | in the face of a refusal to pass the Mutiny Act, or the Appro- 
alternative, and refuse to remain a Government while the Upper | priation Act, or any other of the few measures indispensable 
House had proclaimed its want of confidence in their manage- | to the constitutional working of the machine. The Government 
ment of the most important department of the State, the only | Say an army is necessary, and they cannot have one without 
department in which they act by virtue of prerogative rather | the power of selecting the officers to command it. They may be 
than of statutory power. Supposing them to do their duty—| wrong, but if they are wrong it is on a point so vital that their 
and Mr. Gladstone, whatever his faults, is certain not to be | continuance in office ought to be an impossibility, that the rejec- 
over meek—in what position is the country left? Mr. Dis-| tion of their proposal is constitutionally a sentence of dismissal. 
raeli must come in, and must either propose to abolish Pur-| The Peers may think so too, and mean dismissal, but then they 
chase without compensation for extra-regulation prices, or await | must say so, and leave it to the country to decide whether they 
a direct address from the Commons to the Throne, declaring ‘have interpreted its resolve. They may think, many of 
that they have no confidence in his management of the Army. | them, that the country is with them, but they should remem- 
We all know what kind of a compromise he would try to| ber one little bit of homely philosophy. A man may be very 
make, what sort of suggestions he would accept from the | discontented with his servants, and nevertheless very angry with 
Liberal Left; and we leave it to the Peers to decide whether his agent for dismissing them before he has given the word. 
that is what they desire. He might, it is true, dissolve ; but | Over zealous servants may bore one very much indeed, but 
if he did, the Liberal chiefs would be absolutely driven for | they are much more tolerable than a household all at sixes 


self-preservation to the course they have, in deference to Con- 
servative feeling, so steadily avoided; they must “stump” the 
country to the cry of Army Reform, must promise a sweeping 
change in military organization, must pledge themselves to the 
dismissal of the Duke of Cambridge, and the final reduction 
of the Army into an administrative department under the 
House of Commons. 
on such a dissolution, and the Peers will not like the response. 
They think the country does not care, and that may be very 
true; but the country could in a week be made to care as it 
has cared for few things yet. There would be a few weeks of 
utter confusion, a suspension of all business, and then a Glad- 
stone Ministry would again emerge in a House pledged to 
radical military reform as deeply as it ever was to abolish the 
Trish Church. 

We are not writing this in order to threaten the Peers, but 
merely to describe the situation. No Peer, however pre- 
judiced against the Army Bill, can doubt that its rejection 
will enable Mr. Gladstone to resign if he pleases, or that most 
Ministers so censured would avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity. He cannot dissolve, for the House of Commons, 
however mutinous or however ill-tempered, has supported him 
throughout. He cannot abandon his Bill, for he has declared 
it indispensable as a preliminary to a reorganization without 
which the country is not safe, a measure required to emanci- 
pate the Government from the control of its own military offi- 
cers, who now can and do put their veto on the most essential 
reforms in the most important department of the State. We 


confess we see no alternative, no method of avoiding a resig- 
nation, which of itself would be injurious to everybody,—to 
the Government, because it would create an interregnum ; to 
the Commons, because it would fill their House with men 


They could do nothing less than this | 


and sevens. 





THE COLLAPSE OF THE LEGITIMISTS. 


HE sudden, the almost melodramatic collapse of the Legi- 
timist party in France appears to have been due to three 
causes. Their dignified but feeble chief at the last moment 
has preferred his honour, or rather his own notion of his 
honour, to his ambition; their managers have overrated ex- 
ceedingly the influence of the Ultramontane idea over the 
peasantry; and their rank and file, suddenly brought to the 
front, shaken as it were out of slumber by the earthquake of '70), 
have in their new contact with the business of daily life become 
practical politicians. The Comte de Chambord, as we endea- 
voured a few weeks since to show on the evidence of his letters, 
is before all things Royalist, a man originally of thin capacity, 
whose mind has been tranquillized, and in one way elevated, 
by an idea which has to him all the binding force of a creed. 
|He is King de jure in his own thought, King both by the 
grace of God and as “heir of the traditional monarchy of 
France,” and though he can concede anything in the way of 
constitutions, or promises to accept advice, he cannot surrender 
what he believes to be the symbol and expression of his right. 
He appears, after long discussions with the political managers of 
his party, and with representatives of the Orleans Princes, to 
| have been driven from point to point, to have surrendered the 
_peerage—he did that in a letter of some weeks ago,—to have 
| abandoned the Temporal Power,—he does that implicitlyin both 
his latest manifestoes,—and even to have acknowledged after 

| some indistinct fashion the expediency, if not the right of uni- 
| versal suffrage,—he does that in his valedictory letter 5 but 
| these immense concessions only increased the tenacity with which 
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he clung to minor points and more especially to the White ‘abstention. Counts by the dozen were at Gambetta’s disposal. 
Flag as the symbol of “the traditional throne” he claims. To “ Nine dukes in a row”’ took part in the first séance of the 
surrender thatseemed to him to surrender honour, the“‘sanctity,” Assembly at Versailles, and at least one-third of the whole 
as Bishops and Legitimists think it, of his position, the concrete House belongs to the class which for nine-and-thirty years 
symbol which, like the Papal keys, had for centuries embodied has held almost aloof from politics. That of itself is a great 
the whole meaning of his claim. When asked therefore to give change, but it is not so great as the change which appears to 
ap this ensign, he refused, and in refusing refused also to have passed over the tone of the men who have come forward. 
ascend the throne. One-half even of his own party were not They have become by comparison practical politicians. Instead 
prepared to abolish the tricolour, which has, as Lamartine said, of at once proclaiming the Monarchy, as a kind of Church not 
made the tour of Europe, and is interwoven with the greatest to be held in abeyance for an hour without sin, they supported 
victories of France, while to the great majority of Frenchmen | the interregnum intended to give the Republic time. Instead of 
such an act would have appeared like an effort to cancel history, voting declarations such as Berryer would have proposed, their 
an intentional breach with the whole spirit of the modern world. | first independent act was to vote, by a majority of three-fourths, 





The Orleans Princes, moreover, seem to havemade the tricolour a |a Bill for “ decentralization,” that is, a Bill enabling the 
condition of the fusion, and to the Army no other flag could | 
have been either acceptable or honourable. To remove 
it was to break with allies absolutely required to re- 
establish the throne, but to retain it seemed to the 
narrow but resolute mind of the Count to break with the 


Councils-General to restrain the prefects. Instead of demand- 
ing troops for the reoccupation of Rome, they sent a corps to 
put down the insurrection in Algeria. And now that their 


_ cause is lost, for the present, at any rate, now that their King 
' has shown that he also is under the Bourbon spell—the destiny 


tradition which makes him, to insult his own right, to for- | which forbids the family ever to be wise in time—one half of 
swear the faith which is to him a creed. Placed between his | the party is pronouncing for the “pure ’’ Republic as the only 
conscience and his policy, he obeyed the former, and absurdly | reasonable alternative. It was natural that this should be 
misguided as we think his conscience to have been, we have | their resort. They cannot under the code of consistency, by 
still some respect for the Prince who preferred a conviction, which Frenchmen paralyze their political efficiency, obey any 
however narrow, to a throne, however great. Nothing less | individual pretender except Henry Cinq; but they can obey 
statesmanlike or more honourable than his valedictory pro- | France, and as they do not wish to recommence the old 
clamation has appeared in our time, and nothing, we may add, | infructuous and self-destructive career of abstention, they 
which has produced on its author’s fortunes so disastrous an | must, failing the Bourbon, render their support to the 
effect. |Republic. And it is more than probable that their Republic 
The tenacity of conviction and narrowness of view dis- | will be rather of the Gambetta than of the Thiers type. 
played by the Count would, of itself, have destroyed his | Personal prejudice is certain to lead them that way, for while 
chances, for a quarrel about a flag is just the kind of quarrel | they followed Gambetta, Thiers deserted monarchy, and the 
in which a nation must beat a man; but two other causes | former has always exhibited a marked preference for their aid, 
have helped to disintegrate his party. One, it seemsclear, was a marked tolerance, as he said at Bordeaux, for the men who 
the alliance with the Church attributed to them by opinion. although by “exceptional social history forbidden to be 
We do not believe that this alliance was as strongly cemented | Republicans,” may nevertheless be trusted by the Republic. 
as Ultramontanes would fain believe. The House of , Moreover, they wish, like other men, for importance; they 
Bourbon, though capable of dragonnades, has never been | believe themselves, with some truth, to be free of the vicious 
subservient to the Pope. Kings are rarely missionaries; | greed to which they trace half the disasters of France, and no 
the Comte de Chambord showed symptoms in his letters | régime except that of the legitimate king can give them half 
of liking Bishops as Disraeli’s Duchess of Bellamont did, | the advantages offered by the one which M. Gambetta favours, 
“in their places; some of the greatest Legitimists are | the rule of a Sovereign Assembly, in which any one may rise. 
Voltairians ; and at the first sign of genuine pressure the Changes are too rapid in France for any one to predict any- 
chiefs of the party flung St. Peter overboard. The promise to thing, but nothing would surprise us less in the immediate 
restore the Temporal Power was dropped as by consent. But future than an alliance between the Legitimists and the Left 
the management of the fusion had been entrusted to Bishops,the for the support of a Republic, of which M. Gambetta 
Vatican, with the want of statecraft it has persistently dis- would be the ruling spirit. The prospect cannot be a 
played of late years, expressed its hopes very loudly, and the pleasant one for M. Thiers, but the astute old Parlia- 
Clericals went about crowing over the coming providence with | mentarian has made coalitions before now, and has not belief 
enthusiastic indiscretion. The peasantry, it is affirmed, took enough in anything but himself to hate an opponent who will 
it into their heads that a restoration meant a new war tolerate him. 
which would involve the Southern provinces, but that | 
suggestion is not at all necessary to explain their action. | 
French peasants are very apt to consult the curé, and to take | \ R. BERESFORD HOPE cannot be said to be a man of 
his advice whenever it is not clear that the advice is given in 4 influence in the House of Commons, though he is 
the interests of his order. When it is, as, for example, in | unquestionably a character, almost indeed a political gro- 
every question whatever involving the pecuniary interest of tesque, a political gurgoyle. He is not without shrewd- 
the Church, they are as silently suspicious, as respectfully dis- | ness, and still less without convictions ; his speeches always 
obedient towards the curé as towards every other man a little show a certain amount of raciness, and even an excess of 
above themselves. The ballot conceals their votes, the clerical independence; but the raciness and independence are as 
candidates, therefore, whose chances had seemed so good were | different in kind from the raciness and independence which 
everywhere defeated, and their defeat was a defeat also for the |command influence,—such raciness and independence, for 





MR. BERESFORD HOPE. 





party believed to be their allies. Judging by the elections, it 
is more than probable that the favour of the Church heavily 
weighted the Legitimists, disinclining the departments to 
vote for them, and changing the dislike of the great towns 
into an active antagonism. Men who hate priests hate hard. 
There is no necessary connection that we know of between the 
Gallican House of Bourbon and Ultramontanism, but in the 
popular belief they were united, and they were defeated 
together. The peasants were very religious on points, 
but as the Pope was still in Rome, and the machine of 
salvation still in motion, they saw no necessity for electing 
the curés’ friends. 

And finally, it seems clear that a new spirit has been 
developed in the Legitimist party itself. Frenchmen who 
stand very close to the centre of things testify that the 
instinct of patriotism is stronger in this party than any other 
in France, that it is more alarmed by the disasters of the 
country, more ready to make considerable sacrifices on its 
behalf. No party rose in arms so readily in 1870, and none 
appears to have gained so much education from the struggle. 
It has abandoned altogether its sleepily dignified policy of 


instance, as Mr. Henley’s,—as the qualities of an oddity must 
always be different from the qualities of a type. Mr. Henley’s 
raciness and independence are those of an English squire 
| who has almost all the characteristic qualities of English 
squires in more than usual force, but without that dumbness 
which is one of their characteristic defects. Mr. Beresford 
Hope’s raciness and independence are those of a man 
whose political aversions are keen, but whose high education 
‘has compelled him to find artificial ‘reasons wherewith 
| to justify them and artificial excuses for indulging them. 
|Mr. Arnold in one of his criticisms on “Celtic Literature ” 
remarked that the multiplicity of race-elements which 
are combined in the modern Englishman often produce an 
effect of moral embarrassment, of deficient fusion and unity 
of character, of mutually -impeding and counter-acting 
tendencies, in our people. If this is true of ordinary English- 
men, it is still more true of Mr. Beresford Hope, in whom, 
as Mr. Disraeli, when twitted by Mr. Hope for his “ great 
Asian mystery,” retorted in the Reform debates of 1867, 





Dutch elements of manner are not wanting. The “ Batavian 


grace” which Mr. Disraeli then sarcastically imputed to him 
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consists in a heavy piquancy, a cumbrous rhythm, a monoton- 
ous vivacity, touched, indeed, with real humour, but somehow 
injured in the utterance by the stress and strain of creaking 
cordage and a labouring helm. For an intellectual man,—a 
man who has even more or less adopted that test-article in 
the creed of modern culture, belief in the common-place, who 
heartily detests political ‘ viewiness,” and dislikes Mr. 
Disraeli even more for his ingeniousness than for his want of 
Conservatism,—Mr. Beresford Hope is the very quintessence of 
quaintness. The regular swaying of his figure as he speaks, 
the periodic emphasis which he distributes at fixed intervals 
over his sentences, almost as if he wished to weight his mean- 
ing artificially so as to prevent the sentences from getting 
bottom upwards,—just as they put a strip of lead on the 
bottom of little boys’ boats,—the monotonous pungency of 
his debating voice, and the good-humoured chuckle betraying 
itself whenever he makes one of his little points, such as call- 
ing Mr. Ayrton “ the Chesterfield of the nineteenth century,”’ 
—all go to make Mr. Beresford Hope a Parliamentary 
oddity, — rather proud than otherwise of being an 
oddity, and a shrewd oddity too. And it was this which 
Mr. Disraeli meant to criticize when he called Mr. Beresford 
Hope’s style “greatly ornamental to discussion.” It is orna- 
mental to discussion as a yew tree cut out in the shape of a 
peacock is ornamental to a garden; its very stiffness pleases, 
—caprice in art is always agreeable where there is no 
feeling that a higher kind of interest is sacrificed to it,—but 


then, as Mr. Disraeli added of Mr. Beresford Hope’s style, “it | 


requires practice.” The very essence of such a style is to be 
consistent in oddity, to adhere steadily to the same quaint 
rhythm, to keep to the formal. precisian flow of the scoffing sen- 
tences, in short, when the pattern is once chosen, never to deviate 
from it, even though the charm of the pattern be that, in its 
stiffness, it deviates so widely from the easy modern taste of 
the day. And Mr. Beresford Hope is aware that his style “re- 
quires practice,’ and is giving it practice. Since his collision 
with Mr, Disraeli in 1867, he has become a more and more 
frequent speaker in the House, but always in the same set 
style, the same trim Dutch-garden fashion of antiquated 
elaboration. 
graduated contempt-on-principle tone for the view he opposes, 


the same effort to be graphic, but with a preference of artificial | 


sharpness of outline to the natural or the picturesque, the 
same incisiveness without impulse, the same sarcastic emphasis 
on the proprieties. 

In the speech to which we have already alluded Mr. Disraeli 
said of Mr. Beresford Hope, “All his exhibitions in this 


House are distinguished by a prudery which charms me,”’—_ 


and here, again, he touched on a very marked characteristic 
of Mr. Beresford Hope’s Conservatism. At the moment Mr. 
Disraeli was aiming specially at a speech of Mr. Hope’s in 


which he had launched a very elaborate sneer at “Coningsby,” | 


—a novel oddly enough composed by Mr. Disraeli, as he him- 
self tells his readers in the original dedication addressed to 
Mr. Henry Hope, “in the beautiful vales of Deepdene,’’—the 
residence of Mr. Beresford Hope’s father,—and written to pro- 
mote the views of a party of which the late Mr. Henry Hope 
was one of the pillars. 


trive a “cry” for the first elections which are to take place in 


the present Queen’s reign, and propose “ Our Young Queen | 
and our Old Institutions,’—a cry which Mr. Beresford Hope | 


raked up in 1867, referring to it as “ alliterative and jingling 


claptrap, which I will not quote because allusion is made in it | 


to an illustrious person whose name never ought to have been 
introduced in such a connection,’—certainly a remarkable bit 


of prudery. And something of the same feeling ran through | 
all Mr. Beresford Hope’s attacks on his leader’s Reform Bill. | 


He began his first speech on it by saying that appeals had been 
made from the Treasury Benches to “ the party duty—he might 
almost say the political chastity—of the Conservatives, to sup- 


port the Bill,” and he vindicated his own political chastity in | 


refusing to do so. Then his horror of the provision proposing 
to bestow a vote on the holder of an Oxford or Catabridge 
local middle-class certificate, was a great outburst of both 
political and University prudery, not quite unmixed with a 


touch of humour, of which Mr. Hope clearly has a perceptible | 
though moderate share,—‘ A lot of hobbledehoys about 
eighteen years of age were brought together in a room and 
examined for two or three days by a delegated Master of Arts ; 
and every one of them who, after being crammed for the 
occasion by the village schoolmaster, obtained a pass was to 
be enfranchised for years to come by this precious scheme! 


There is always the same good-natured, un- | 


In that novel there is an amusing | 
conversation between Taper and Tadpole, wherein they con- | 


| He might in after life fall lower than the lowest, might become- 
| tapster, crossing-sweeper, or anything else ; but he would have 
| the franchise in his pocket, and would be able to exercise it, 
—for a consideration...... He ventured to suggest one 
more franchise to the consideration of the Government,—for a 
class of persons who, by their possession of the qualification 
which he was going to name, showed an improving mind and 
a great deal of industry, and also gave pledges for a lengthened 
fixity of residence,—namely, a suffrage for the ticket-of- 
leave man. He hoped that by the time the Bill got into 
Committee, the right honourable gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would frame a clause to admit the ticket-of- 
leave man, for that would ‘crown the edifice.’ ” Considering 
that the mass of young men who have taken an Oxford or Cam- 
bridge middle-class certificate certainly have both in education 
and in social rank a very considerable advantage over the ordi- 
nary householder, no one can ignore the political prudery of this 
| bit of invective ; and considering what the pass examination at 
Cambridge and Oxford means, the immeasurable height at 
which Mr. Hope’s language placed the ordinary graduate above 
the holder of a middle-class certificate, was a very remarkable 
piece of University prudery also. But such prudery is a part 
of the very essence of Mr. Beresford Hope’s Conservatism. 
The most purely conventional of the advantages conferred by 
social custom or positive law really appear, if we may judge 
by his speeches, to signify to him inherent virtues, and to 
carry with them a natural validity. 
Mr. Beresford Hope has been throughout his political 
| career a generous and splendid patron of the Church, and few 
| debates on ecclesiastical or semi-ecclesiastical subjects pass 
| without giving rise to the enunciation of some of his heavily- 
| shotted sentences of encouragement or depreciation. Yet in 
| these, as in more purely political debates, there are but few 
| direct indications of the nature and belief of the politician, a 
| great many of the aversion and contempt he feels and fosters 
for the innovations which disturb and offend that nature and 
‘belief. In his speeches, for example, on “ the Deceased Wife's 
Sister,”’ his line is not to make clear and justify the sanctions 
of the law as it is, but to criticize the assumed motives of 
those who ask for a change, and to represent them in a some- 
| what harsh and ludicrous light. In the first speech he made 
on the subject as long ago as 1849, he took up the evidence 
produced before the Committee in favour of a change, and 
fell severely upon a certain “anonymous stockbroker,” and 
some other person of whom he spoke as “this wretched 
architect of Bristol,” who had stated their own grievances in 
the matter, Mr. Hope endeavouring to make and really 
making their position at once unpleasant and ludicrous. 
And his line has been more or less the same in sub- 
sequent speeches. So also, in speaking on ecclesiastical 
subjects, even in Church Conferences, of which Mr. Beresford 
Hope is a conspicuous pillar, he never seems to go to the 
| religious source of ecclesiastical arrangements. He lingers 
by preference on the strictly ecclesiastical side of those 
‘arrangements, feeling stronger upon the habits and customs 
which Church life has evolved, than upon the spirit and faith 
out of which they have grown. 

On the whole, Mr. Hope, though he adds greatly to the 
interest of a Parliament in which individuality and independ- 
ence of any kind are rare,—though his eccentric causticity, 
if not, as Mr. Disraeli said, exactly “ ornamental to discus- 
sion,” is at least a feature of interest in its own quaint way, 
somewhat as china lions are features of interest in old halls and 
passages,—scarcely adds as much strength to the House as his 
great knowledge, his high education, his decided ability, and his 
distinct touch of humour would seem to entitle him to add. 
He shows now and then indeed a humorous homeliness which 
_always carries weight in the House, as when he remarked the 
other night, &@ propos of the proposal to limit the ballot 
to the boroughs, that if one has to take black-draft, a 
pint of it is at least always less unendurable than a quart; 
but generally there is an elaborateness and artificiality of effect 
about even this class of his caustic sayings which gives them 
more an air of intellectual eccentricity than of general 
sagacity. He is an external speaker, conventional in spite 
of his oddity, nay conventional in his oddity. Yet 
/Mr. Beresford Hope is liked, and justly liked, in the 
House, for there is a good-humour about even his most con- 
temptuous elaborateness, a disinterestedness about his aims, 
and a perfect honesty about his nature, which cannot but 
raise the character of any popular assembly, and which are 
felt to justify the University of Cambridge in sending this 
accomplished political grotesque to the House of Commons. 
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THE BIRMINGHAM WORKING-MEN ON PRINCE 
ARTHUR. 


TE are apt as a nation to be severe on the unpractical 
\ character of the democratic movements of foreign 
countries, and not perhaps without reason. But it is at any 
rate often easier to appreciate fairly the sentiment of such 
movements, than it is to appreciate with equal fairness the 
form which the same sentiment takes when embodied in our 
own more “ practical” ideas. Take, for instance, the agita- 
tion against Princess Louise’s dowry, which has now broken 
out in a new form as a protest against the vote of the usual 
allowance to Prince Arthur on his attaining his majority,—a 
protest endorsed by a crowded and enthusiastic meeting at 
Birmingham on Wednesday night, called by the Labour Re- 
presentation League. It is difficult at first to feel anything 
but resentful vexation at what seems the bad taste and mis- 


taken form of the resolutions and speeches which proceeded | 
from that meeting, even if we compare them mentally with | 
the resolutions and speeches which the “ unpractical’’ demo- | 


crats of the Continent would have put forth under like 
circumstances. And yetit is no doubt the very same “ prac- 
tical” instinct which formerly made the middle-class resist 
tonnage and poundage more sturdily than the Star Chamber, 
that, now,in a form appearing to us, no doubt, travestied and gro- 
tesque, induces the labouring classes to attack monarchical and 
aristocratic institutions on the seemingly very slender and ill- 
advised plea of their pecuniary extravagance. 
of fact, we do not doubt that the plea is a very poor one. If 
we had a Republic to-morrow, as we have said before in these 
columns, we expect it would cost us a good deal more in mere 
taxation than our present Sovereign, with all the cadet branches 
of her family. The Birmingham meeting itself indicates as 
much. While protesting bitterly against the grants to princes and 
princesses, the speakers significantly contrasted the generosity 
of the Government and Parliament to the royal pensioners, 
with their niggardliness to poor labourers who want assistance 
for the purpose of emigration ; and we may be quite sure that 
any representative Assembly which was minded to reduce the 
Civil List, would also be persuaded to add a vast deal more 
than an equivalent amount to the Estimates for various popular 
loans. But the answer which the working-men would perhaps not 
make, but which it is only fair to make for them, after studying 
the various speeches made at Birmingham, is simply this: —‘After 
all, the grievance is not an economical grievance, though it finds 
expression, as English grievances are apt to find expression, in 
an appeal to the pocket; it is a purely sentimental grievance, 


As a matter | 


Prince Arthur to keep a stud or the Princess Louise to have 
ladies-in-waiting,—which is not essential, as they hold, to 
royalty at all. The English way is to attack the most tangible 
and visible form of the grievance, instead of its root. If 
you strike at the root,—which is, comparatively speaking, 
out of sight,—you lose popular sympathy. If you strike 
at the tangible and visible grievance, the “logic of fact” 
will soon bring Englishmen to the root. Thus the working- 
classes are following in the wake of the middle-classes, when 
they begin by saying, ‘ What a shame we should pay more in 
order that our princes should be supported in luxury and 
idleness!’ That is a very stammering and inarticulate way 
of saying, ‘We will have equality and no favour,’ but it is a 
way that in spite of its stammering and inarticulate manner, 
is more eloquent to the working-classes than the other. The 
two really come to the same thing in the end, but the more 
practical and less explicit way is the plainer and more telling. 

That we are not misinterpreting the meaning of the Bir- 
mingham workmen, let the following passage from one of the 
most effective and best-cheered speeches attest :— 


“ Supposing any of them had a son, and he went to the Poor Law 
Guardians, and he asked for so much per week as long as he lived, what 
| would the latter say? They would say, ‘Who is your father?’ * Where 

do youcome from?’ ‘ Where do you belong to?’ They wouldmake a 
searching investigation before they handed over 5s. per week. It was 
right that such inquiries should bo made; and when another person 
went before the House of Commons and asked for £15,000, it was right 
for the House to make similar inquiries and ask, ‘Who are you, Prince 
Arthur? Who do you belong to? Who is your father, and who is 
your mother?’ And after it was shown that his parents were in good 
circumstances, he should be told to go back to them, and ask them to 
support him. If they were to ask what he should say were he Prime 
| Minister of the country, and Prince Arthur came to ask him to supply 
| him with £15,000 a year out of the public purso, his simple answer 
| would be, ‘Go home to your mother.’” 


| Or take this, again, from the language of another speaker :— 
| 
| “Here was a young man asking for, in round numbers, £300 per 
week for doing nothing. Were there not 300 men in that hall who had 
| to maintain themselves, their wives, and families on a similar sum? 
The young gentleman would do nothing for the £300 per week, but the 
300 men who had £1 per week for the maintenance of their families 
.were producing something towards their own maintenance and the sup- 
| port and comfort of their fellow-men. Going into the agricultural 
| districts and giving to the labourer an average of 10s. per week, what 
was the result? They had an army of 600 men only receiving per 
annum the same amount of money which ‘this estimable young man’ 
asked them for, and that for doing nothing at all. He thought the time 
was come when the sons of toil in their great centres of industry should 
raise their voices against such gigantic robberies as these.” 


Now, every one may see at once that the real drift of both 











though the seat of the sentiment seems to be in the pocket ; these speeches is pure Republicanism. To our minds, the 
and the sentimental grievance is this,—not that princes cost so | Working-men would do themselves far more credit if they 
much, but that, whereas poor people are told to go to work | attacked the institution of Royalty on the ground of the 
for their bread, and are reminded that ‘he that will not | inequality it recognizes, instead of leaving that an open ques- 
labour neither shall ke eat,’ comparatively rich princes—the | tion, and somewhat unjustly and unfairly holding up to repro- 
children, that is, of rich parents,—are told that they have a | bation its most natural and legitimate consequences. What these 
right to live on the taxes contributed by the poor.’ No doubt | speeches really attempt is in principle analogous to an assault on 
it may be replied, and we should reply, that if a throne is | the House of Lords that should be directed not against its princi- 
a . all 4 = people ie it pteagice — — os ag dan oF Nar yy see of its yor Leer its 
ing handsomely than shabbily,—that the natural and proper | Clerks, 1ts books, and its trappings ;—lor though one of these 
alternative is between republican and monarchical institutions, | speakers chose to assert that you might very well have poor 
not between shabby monarchical institutions and effective princes as they have in Germany, he probably forgot that the 
monarchical institutions,—that if a royal family is an advantage | poor princes of Germany are, relatively, not so very poor, 
at all, it is an advantage to keep it above the fierce and eager | indeed very much in the position of our nobles, and are provided 
py 60 9 of os world over which it is — — that = of a ey ag oe - a — as — 
can only be done by securing it in a position of independence and | but the equivalents of which in England have been resume 
moderate splendour. But this Sor eon believe it is suffi- by Parliament. Practically, this attack on the princes and 
cient for its purpose, and ought to make the people feel that | princesses and their incomes is most unfair to the individuals 
it would be far more candid, logical, and generous to agitate who are the special victims, for if it succeeds it will sweep 
~ eso ares gees | — Sang in other oun ds, for ay rr a soap Pg he ~~ not succeed, it ne — 
a Kepublic, than for mulcting the Princess Louise or Prince | the Junior branches o e tvoyai Klouse very much in the 
Arthur of a promised divcomne, is so far ‘ unpractical’ that | position of privilege which they now occupy. 

it assumes the form of popular feeling to be quite different | But however strongly we may feel and press this,—and we 
from what it actually is. In point of fact, it seems clear that | do maintain that to put an argument for a republic in the 
while the real life and essence of this movement is disgust | form of a sort of petition to a Parliamentary Chancery to grant 
that the working-man should be told he must either work or | an injunction against allowing Prince Arthur's claim on the 
starve, while the prince is told he is to live luxuriously on | Exchequer, is a shabby business,—it is impossible to deny 
the work of others, the disgust would not be felt, or felt in | that the people realize their sentimental grievance much better 
far slighter degree, if you put the same thing in the general |in the shabby and concrete form than they do in the generous 
form, the form which would rouse Frenchmen to enthusiasm, | and more abstract form,—nay, that if our Royal Princes were to 
—namely, that all our institutions ought to be remodelled so | take fright and relinquish half their claims on the nation, 
as to secure perfect political equality. The real source of the offering to earn the rest by their own exertions, they would 
grievance may be and is the existence of a Royal family at all. | probably put a serious check on the agitation which has so 
But that is not what the people see, and keenly feel. They recently begun and spread so rapidly, and prevent for a con- 
don t mind paying for the throne while the Queen “ does her | siderable time the emergence of the abstract issue between a 
work.” The only point they keenly feel is that each of them | monarchy and a republic. The working-classes have, then, as 
is to pay some infinitesimal sum yearly in order to enable | we admit, this reply to our criticism. They may say, ‘We 
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cannot deny the justice of your remarks, but politicians must | 
put a popular grievance in its most effective popular form, and 
if we were to begin an agitation against the monarchy, instead of } 
against the allowances to princes and princesses, we should 
puzzle our people, and not get half the support we do; the 
English poor feel worse when they see rich allowances voted 
to idle persons, than they do when they are told that there is 
no real equality in England ; we regard that feeling as natural, 
and must use it, even though we admit that it logically | 
involves a much wider change ;—nay, the very annoyance our 
method causes to Members of Parliament shows that we are 
right ; for they have to answer us by going into the abstract 
merits of monarchy and republicanism, and they feel that their | 
answer has not the graphic force of our vulgar practical illus- | 
tration.’ To this we confess we can see only one reply,—_ 
namely, that the justice of the case requires the larger view, | 
that the narrower view is essentially unfair and unjust, though | 
unquestionably telling ; and that, after all, no principle is more 
truly and nobly democratic than strict equity even in the region 
of political reasoning,—even when it offers an apology for | 
princes, and shows the people that they are meting out to | 
princes more than their proper share of popular odium. | 





DR. DALRYMPLE’S HABITUAL DRUNKARDS’ BILL. 
HE political position of the Teetotal question in this | 


country is not a little curious, and is not adequately | 
explained by the popular theory of the matter. This theory, | 
as explained in the Z/mes, the Telegraph, and almost all the | 


Tory journals, is that a few fanatics in every borough, whose | 


Part, no doubt, of this confusion arises from a conflict of 
opinions not often witnessed in English politics. We all know 
how to deal with such divisions when the cleavage is vertical. 
If the artizans were in favour of restriction and the labourers 
of free drinking, we could get along, and devise separate mea. 
sures for the cities and the villages, as we have done in other 
matters, such, for example, as the suffrage. But on the sub- 
ject of alcohol opinion seems to be not fissured, but laminated, 
the upper and under sections in the same place being hope- 
lessly divided. The best artizans, say in Machineville, are 
strongly in favour of restriction on principle, those above 
them are mildly in favour of it on the score of expediency, 
and those just below them are willing if pressed to endure 


‘it without rioting. The body of electors, that is, would if a 


statesman took up the matter, support a considerable experi- 
ment. But a body quite as large as the electors, and much 
more vivacious, the young men who do not keep houses and do 
thirst for beer, would decidedly oppose, and probably oppose 
in a manner with which our organization is hardly competent 
to deal, that is by physical force. That undoubtedly would 
be the case in London, where nevertheless a very strong mea- 
sure indeed might safely be submitted to a ballot plebiscitum 
of electors only. This is one enormous difficulty in the way 
not only of dealing with the matter, but of trying to deal 
with it, and we are impressed with the notion, which we re- 
commend to the Alliance News, that there is another. The 
liquor legislation is in very incompetent hands. Nothing 
can be sillier than for earnest advocates of restriction to 
leave legislation to the care of the dreamers who at pre- 
sent have possession of it. Sir W. Lawson is an ex- 





votes are important because of their single-mindedness, are | cellent person, no doubt, and quite honest, but the Mem- 
worrying their representatives to support all suggested restric-| ber for Carlisle is not the man to take the lead in a 
tions upon the sale of drink. They hold the balance of power, | difficult and dangerous social change. His whole mind is 
and: consequently assume to’ be the population itself. That, | out of rapport with the popular mind, and his arguments 
no doubt, is the truth, but it is not the whole truth. There| produce no more impression in a mass meeting than an 
are signs on every hand of a fret in the public mind about | Anglican’s arguments in an (Ecumenical Council. His 
drinking, and the multiplication of facilities for drinking, | favourite Bill, apart from all other demerits, is a silly Bill, 
which extends far beyond the fanatics, and produces incessant | one which enlists on its side neither the judgment of states- 
though fruitless attempts at various kinds of reform. Now, | men, nor the enthusiasm of philanthropists, nor the instinct 
it is a project for limiting public-houses, and then a sugges-| of the masses of the community. Then here is Dr. Dal- 


tion for revolutionizing the system of granting licences, now a | 
proposal that Sunday should be made sober, and again a! 
demand that all drunkards should be treated as if they were 
curable lunatics. Everyone of these measures finds favour, 
sometimes much favour, and not one of them ever comes to 
anything. Those who propose them, who accept them, and 


rymple, a man of much higher intellectual type, spoiling a very 
good proposal by asking impossibilities. Nobody doubts that 
the greatest of the many difficulties encountered by any hard 
drinker who tries to leave off is that of reinvigorating his 
will, enfeebled as it is by long-continued submission, and no- 
body who understands the matter doubts that anything 
which strengthens that will would, in their better Ifours, be 


who oppose them, seem all alike puzzled to know first whether 
they really want or dislike them, and secondly, to what extent | welcomed by the victims themselves. It would, therefore, be 
the public mind is prepared for them, so puzzled as to appear | perfectly possible, if the Legislature pleased, to give them a 
occasionally bewildered. Mr. Bruce, for example, it is quite| novel chance. The manager of some hospital, for ex- 
clear, thought that his very wide measure would have elicited | ample, might be empowered, upon the voluntary appli- 
a great deal of enthusiasm in its favour, whereas it was not| cation of the sufferer, to admit him for cure, and if the 
vehemently supported anywhere, and was rejected by persons | crave proved ungovernable, to restrain him for one or two 
who are ready, or say they are ready, to go great lengths to | months, as he would be restrained, for example, in a military 
secure its object. On the other hand, the publicans, who at | field-hospital. He would be restored by compulsory abstinence 
first seemed alarmed and open to compromise, displayed as | for a limited period to the possession of his own self-control, and 
the discussion went on that kind of political power which is | even if he retained it but for a day would during that day be 
seldom present with men who have no backing among the|a free agent. Such a proposal as that, interfering with no 
masses. All observers who come much in contact with the | man’s liberty, would not be strongly opposed, and its results, 
people, say they are sincerely anxious for restriction, desire |if favourable, would deeply influence the public mind; but 
heartily to be protected against themselves, yet no restrictive | instead of asking for that, Dr. Dalrymple asks for mere impos- 
bill ever seems to have any chance of passing the House of sibilities. Who that knows England and Englishmen believes 
Commons. The Irish are supposed to be almost unanimous | that it would be possible to pass a Bill under which it would 
in their approval of restriction, but no Irish member proposes | be easy for two teetotal doctors, from merely philanthropic 
to try in Ireland only the experiment of a strongly restrictive motives, to imprison a person until they considered him cured 
law. They can have a law, if they like, drawn up as they of any wish to drink more than was good for him? We have 
themselves think best. There are towns, Carlisle, for enough, and to spare, of that under the Lunacy Acts. Dr. 
example, where the majority must be clearly in favour of Dalrymple may heap together all the evidence he pleases of 
preventive legislation, yet Carlisle does not venture to ask for| the misery caused by drinking, —and he heaps it together 
a local teetotal bill to be applied to itself alone. Nothing | very carefully and temperately—but long before opinion could 
would clear the public mind so much as one thorough-going be so changed as to endure such a law, it would be so 
experiment among a fairly willing people; but the idea of an| changed as to endure a much more decisive and sweeping 
experiment for a single town appears to daunt those who measure of prevention. The community which, being free to 
are urging that it should be tried in all places at once. | vote, would endure to treat drunkenness as either crime or 
It seems to be difficult or impossible to arrive at a true | lunacy would be prepared and resolved to pass a Maine Law, 
idea of the strength of the restrictives, or even at that| or some stronger measure still. The Law now punishes a 
approximate idea which would give ordinary politicians the| man for being drunk and disorderly, not only for being 


courage to act. The most careful calculations break down, drunk. Opinion may reach that stage some day — should 


and the shrewdest Members for boroughs handle the topic as | the next revival, for instance, embrace the Rechabite idea 
if they thought it contained elements of an unknown explo- |—but it certainly has not reached it yet, and to run before 
sive power. They cannot apparently even make up their it, as Dr. Dalrymple has done, is only to create the prejudice 


minds whether the strict or the lax command the greater body | against social legislation of any restrictive kind which Mr. 
| Henley, for example, embodied in his telling little speech. | 


of votes, 
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Such advocates forget altogether that if it is wrong for the 
State to encourage or tolerate an offence, it is wrong for it 
also to encourage or tolerate another. Drunkenness may be 
an offence which it is expedient to repress,—though the teeto- 
tallers harp too much upon mere results, results which may 
accrue from causes, such as overworking, that they would not 
try to punish,—but so also is false imprisonment, which Dr. 
Dalrymple’s Bill would tend directly to increase. That, 
however, is not our point for the moment; but only to urge 
the absolute necessity of entrusting social legislation to men 
with a clearer idea of the facts of political life, of the limits 
of the possible in a country like the one to which their 
measures are to apply. It is possible at this moment, we be- 
lieve, to forbid the issue of any new licences, to forbid it sum- 
marily and absolutely without serious opposition—for new 
districts would go without just as “close” parishes often go 
without—but apparently because that is possible the teetotal- 
lers are careless whether or not it is done. Such a measure 
is clearly in the interest of their cause, it is clearly not op- 
posed to the interest of the publicans; and it is proposed by 
Government in a most moderate and feeble form, and yet we 


Apostle who had no words too sharp for the weak and beggarly 
elements which he had left behind when Christ was revealed in 
him.” 

| But without any wish to underrate the great value of the ser- 
| mon, we are disposed to think Mr. Plumptre rather ignores one 
side of the inferences to be drawn from his facts. It is 
certain enough that the article as to Christ’s descent into 
Hades was far more elaborately insisted on during the first 
three centuries than it has ever been since, —that, indeed, during 
| that time it was one of the main subjects of Christian specu- 
| lation, and of very wild speculation too, Origen, for instance, 
|whom Mr. Plumptre quotes with eloquent respect, went so 
|far as to say (as quoted by Rufinus) that Christ rove asunder 
) Satan’s eternal prison-house, “liberated his captives, desolated his 
| kingdom, and drove him forth a powerless vagabond, to glean 
_by plunder in the by-ways a band of the unfaithful.”"* Mr. 
| Plumptre admits that the Christian speculation of the first cen- 
| turies on this head was very wild, and often led to frightfully 
|ignoble as well as dreamy creeds, such as that the death of 
| Christ was in some respects a ruse played upon Satan, who 
had not known that God was really incarnate in him, and 


shall, we predict, see it withdrawn because it receives so 


languid a measure of support. | supposed that through his death he should master a great enemy, 


| instead of which he (Satan) was entrapped into admitting into 
| his realm a divine power which was too great for and overpowered 


‘THE APOSTOLIC VIEW OF THE STATE OF THE DEAD. | him. But Professor Plumptre hardly notices the bearing which 


ROFESSOR PLUMPTRE, in on able and interesting cormen | ee Ome WHE myths as to Chris's denens inte 
a ’ é Hades during the firet three centuries has on the very unprecise 


recently preached at St. Paul's, aud now published (by | apostolic evidence as to the alleged fact itself. It has been very 
Strahan) on se Me me) Apostles ey oe oe _ justly argued that the entire abseuce from ali four Gospels of any 
Descent into Hell, hass ae type t. tid = oe FS | statement asserting this spiritual agency of our Lord in Hades 
-_ — i tag Prod 5 Bagthey feng gh po eon: | between his ponent and oo is a very remarkable testi- 
Intendes . : ’ mony to their early origin. Even in the Acts, St. Peter's speech 
between his death and resurreotion, carried his gospel into the ia wm er he ainda prophetic to his Master the words Be 
= a gg ea pe - cae oe yee! ae | Psalmist, pt. , wilt not leave my soul in hell, neither wilt thou 
urther, : . . | suffer th ne to see corruption,” seems to sh 
theology, that he preached to those who ‘sometime were dis- | pe bi Trigin for his belief per aes fo as Gea 
obedient,” and who had been found, according to the tradition in | our Lord's, No doubt St. Paul had the same passage in his mind 
Genesis, at least too corrupt to be saved from the flood, when Noah, when he said in his epistle to the Ephesians, ‘‘ Now that he as- 
with a rence ple ong oe age, the same hed | cended, what was it but that he also descended first into the lower 
dition, was saved by divine revelation. Mr. Plumptre rightly | parts of the earth ?” and no doubt either of the two Apostles migh 

4 : : : ’ 4 smight 
lays eloquent stress upon the evidence thus given that the chief of regard this prophetic passage as adequate evidence of the /uct that so 
the Apostles, apparently in complete concurrence with the Apostle | i¢ had been. Certaiuly it is difficult to account for the extreme 
to the Gentiles, did not seem to have understood the teach- "vagueness and brevity of St. Peter's statement in relation to a 
ing of his Master as to the finality of the probation afforded | supernatural event which seized on the imagination of the existing 
by this world in the sense or anything like the sense of modern 'world like wild-fire, if he had had any explicit revelation from 
orthodoxy. Moreover, he points out that in the New Testa-| Oprist of the event referred to. And does not the vivid impres- 
ment very strong things appear to be said on both sides, but gion which the tradition of this descent into Hades made during the 
that those which are said on the one side never seem to pre- first centuries of Christianity indicate that, even in the minds of 
clude the genuine belief in sayings of a directly opposite drift, | the Apostles, there must have been brooding a keen desire to 











and he appears to infer that in speculating on the state of those 
who die in alienation from God, we ought to take both classes of 
sayings together, and allow our minds to be swayed at times by 
one, at times by the other. He almits that the passages as to 
the last judgment and the absolute division of the good from the 


evil are very strong on one side; on the other, he brings forward | 


our Lord's saying that there was but one sin which could not be 
forgiven, ‘‘neither in this world, nor in the world to come,”— 
a saying which, but for theological prejudice, would no doubt 
have been taken to imply that there were other grave sins 
which, even though unrepented and therefore unforgiven 
here, could be repented and forgiven hereafter. Mr. Plump- 
tre points to the passages as to its being “more tolerable 
for Sodom and Gomorrah in the day of judgment” than for 
those who, living in Chorazin and Bethsaida, had not listened to 
Christ's appeals ; and to the saying that the servant which knew 
not his Lord’s will, and did it not, should be beaten with few stripes, 
—certaiuly indicating a terminable puvishment,—and, as observed, 
he insists on the assertion of St. Peter that a gospel had been 
preached to ‘ the dead,’ and even to those who ‘‘sometime were 
disobedient,” and on that of St. Paul as to the time when Christ 
should have put all things uader his feet, and God should be all 
in all. Again, he tells us that of which the present writer at least 
Was ignorant,—that the practice of praying for the dead was ac- 
knowledged in the Jewish Church centuries before the time of 
Christ, and was never condemned by him or by St. Paul, who con- 
demns so many Judaisms :—‘‘ For more than two centuries before 
the conqueror over Hades was revealed, they [prayers for the dead] 
had entered into the worship of all true Israelites, had been part of 
the services of Temple and synagogue. ‘hey passed, to say the 
least, unblamed by Him who laid his finger with such an unspar- 


ing severity on the corrupt traditions of Pharisaism, by the | 


know the achievements of their Master in that Under-world in 
which they profoundly believed, and a disposition to seize on any 
such passage as the psalm alluded to for the purpose of verifying 
their anticipations and hopes? Surely it is in the highest degree 
fanciful to put St. Peter's supposed testimony to this mysterious 
event ou an historical footing with his testimony to his Master's 
death and resurrection ® From the passage in the Acts in which 
he states his belief that David was prophesying of Christ when 
he said, ‘*Thou wilt not leave my soul in hell, neither wilt 
thou suffer thy Holy One to see corruption,” to the passage in the 
epistle in which he seems to speak of the descent into Hades, it is 
not necessarily more than a subjective step. At least, modern 
interpreters of Scripture have drawn quite as firm a belief in quite as 
great events, not otherwise known, out of mere applications and 
subjective interpretations of prophecy. If you scan the passage, 
it is full of obscurity, aud the remarkable and difficult comparison, 
since adopted by the Church, between the Flood and Christian 
baptism, looks very much as if it embodied more of speculative doc- 
trine than of authoritative assertion of fact. ‘For Christ also 
hath once suffered for sins, the just for the unjist, that he might 
bring us to (rod, being put to death in the flesh, but quickened in 
the spirit, by which also he went and preached unto the spirits in 
prison ; which sometimes were disobedient, when once the long- 
suffering of God waited in the days of Noah, while the ark was a 
| preparing, wherein few, that is eight, souls were saved by water. 
| The like figure whereunto even baptism doth now save us (not the 
putting away of the filth of the flesh, but the answer of a good 
conscieuce toward God), by the resurrection of Jesus Christ, who 











* See the Belief of the First Three Centuries concerning Christ's Mission to the Under- 
world. By Frederic Huidekoper. Boston, Massachusetts, 1854; pp. 79-80,—a very 
remarkable collection of the passages which illustrate how those centuries dwelt 
and fed upon the tradition as to the descent of Christ into Hades. 
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is gone into heaven, and is on the right hand of God.” Surely, 
when we see how eagerly the Christian world seized on and 
developed into all sorts of dreams this article of the descent into 
Hades, and how the germs of it were in St. Peter’s mind at the 


very time he first preached the resurrection after his Master's , 
departure, a vague and indirect statement of this kind, complicated 


with dreamy analogies between the flood and baptism, can hardly 
be quoted as an authoritative statement of revealed fact. The eager- 


ness to fill up the picture of the conquest over the supernatural ter- | 


rors of the grave so evident in the rest of the Christian community 
must have affected the Apostles themselves,—indeed, we find the 
verse, “Thou wilt not leave my soul in hell, neither wilt thou 
suffer thine Holy One to see corruption,” twice quoted in the Acts 
as a prophecy of Christ, once by St. Peter and once by St. Paul. 
And if it thus affected them, it could hardly have entered their belief 
ina less positive or a more doctrinal (asdistinguished from historical) 
form than in this passage of St. Peter. We are disposed then, to 
regard the value of this curious passage rather as consisting 
in the proof that St. Peter himself had never been taught to 
give up hope for those who had died in sin, than in the implied 
statement of fact. 
had said as to the judgment of souls, and he did not regard even 
those who had died in sin as shut off from the Gospel of Christ. 
Our own impression is, that all our Lord’s parables as to the 
dangers of delay, the hopeless condition of those who are found un- 
faithful when the Son of Man comes, and analogous subjects, made a 
far less dogmatic and doctrinal impression on those who heard them 
than they doonus. In the first place, the Oriental form of speech 
always paints things strongly, enjoins on people to ‘‘ hate” their life, 


for instance, and love their Lord, when it means only sacrifice their | 


life for their Lord; and so, especially in the pictorial form of 


and five foolish virgins, the finality of the sentence would appear 
to those who heard it only to express a relative finality,—to 
describe the anguish of lost opportunities much more than of lost 
souls. In the next place, all words convey a very different effect 
out of a living mouth from that which they do out of a written 
page; and utter hopelessness was probably never the impression 
left by our Lord on any one,—hardly even on Judas. It is in 
this light that the clear proof which St. Peter's curious language 
seems to give, that he at least had not imbibed any idea that “ as 
the tree falls, so it shall lie,” possesses the greatest interest for us, 
—not because his statement that Christ went and preached to 
‘* the spirits in prison” can be regarded in any sense as of the 
same historical weight as his statement that Christ died and rose 
again; but that it shows that he, the first of the Apostles, had 
no difficulty at all in believing a fact which would quite break 
down the finality of modern orthodox doctrine. 


A MENU OF GUESTS. 

OOR John Leech’s worthy successor, Mr. Du Maurier, who 
every week softens the hearts of women towards Purch — 

they have hated Punch ever since Jerrold’s time—by his incom- 
parable sketches of children, and who, as the domestic humorist 
of the kingdom, is perhaps more popular than caricaturist ever 
was, the other day hit a blot in our system of entertainments. 
He suggested that every guest at an evening party should be 
treated like an Academy picture, should carry a number affixed 
to his or her back, and receive a catalogue stating the names to 
which the numbers were appropriated. The drawing with which 
he illustrated his proposal, a group of full-dressed persons—all 
so typical that the sketch should be retained by the collectors for 
the benefit of some Mr. Wright of the next century—eagerly 
peering at each other’s tickets and exchanging comments behind 





each other’s backs, was of course irresistibly comic; but very few 


Londoners looked at it without acknowledging that they wished 
it were true; that the idea, if it could be realized in some less 
grotesque fashion, would distinctly add to the convenience 
of our social arrangements. It is a bore not to know to 
whom you are talking, and now that society is civilized 
enough to abandon some of its ancient defensive ceremonies the 
first object of etiquette is to prevent bore. ‘The disuse of formal 
and universal introductions was of course inevitable. The 
stiff old formula ceased to be indispensable when the responsibility 
of the host was admitted, and when it ceased to be rude to talk to 
a man without an introduction, and nothing but a strong 
sense of duty could enable an entertainer to go through 
work so monotonous and so fatiguing. Indeed even duty 


would not nowadays strengthen a London hostess to the task. 
Her receptions are too large and too mixed for anything of the | 


St. Peter had certainly heard all his Master , 


kind, and her guests arrive to dinner too nearly at one undivided 
instant of time. She has enough to do to pair them off comfort- 
ably and get them seated, and that done, must leave them to find 


out any information they want by the best device that occurs to 


them, usually the very bad one of asking some one as little in- 
structed as themselves. ‘There is no remedy in the direction of 
compulsory introductions, and would be none even if the English 


| middle-class were not, as it is, in the habit of taking its etiquette, 


whole and raw from the Upper Two Thousand, who having nothing 
to do but meet, and nothiug to talk about but each other, need. 
or think they need, no introductions ; but we suspect a good many 
dinner-givers, as well as diners-out, and all who attend evening 


‘parties, would gladly welcome some substitute for the disused 
‘etiquette. A mode of introduction without the host’s help would 


seem to be a necessary complement of modern ways. 

The annoyance is most felt perhaps at dinner, for at dinner 
you cannot go away, though at dinner there are mitigations. 
You know the name of your next-door neighbour, at all events, 
and are not likely, as regards her, to commit any extreme Détise, 
to laugh at her husband’s last speech, or suggest that her father 
did not come well out of that last great commercial suit-at- 
law, and that security is something. But you may be hopelessly 
ignorant of the very name of the much pleasanter talker on 
the other side,—for if your host kindly utters it, you are 
pretty certain not to catch it exactly,—and are liable, therefore, 


‘for half your dinner existence to all the pitfalls which beset 


the man or woman who talks the swift London allusive talk 
without knowing to whom. Even supposing these all escaped, 
that you condemn no one in whom your interlocutor is especially 
interested, scarify none of her cousins, or at least only the right 
ones, and make no unlucky dig at her husband’s profession or her 


such parables as those of Dives and Lazarus, or the five wise | own special weakness, there is still in the very sense of restrainta 


slight loss of power, a small inconvenience, a faint impulse towards 
talking nothing when you are disposed to make talk improving, a 


' conceivable possibility of petty discomfort, which ought somehow 


or other to be obviated. What are etiquettes for, if not to keep 
sand out of your mental eyes? The Sybarites have been abused 
for ages about those crumpled rose-leaves, but after all the 
Sybarites were quite right. ‘The object being smooth rose-leaves, 
crumpled rose-leaves were failures, and failures, in small things 


| as well as great, are to be carefully eschewed. A dinner-party is 


meant to be pleasant, and if a morsel of knowledge makes it a 
trifle pleasanter, why is that morsel to be despised, still more to 
be refused? Savans in cookery know the dishes that are being 
handed round, and may, if very experienced, predict those which 


' will come by and by ; but to the mass of diners a menu is none 


the less convenient, and is therefore provided. If it is nice to 
know what you are eating and what you still have to expect, it is 
very much nicer to know to whom you are speaking, and within 
what range of subjects it is safe, or at all events polite, to wander, 
so as at least to avoid talking Fawcettism toa Tory member's 
wife, or very liberal theology to the evangelical rector’s sister. It 
is not pleasant to be told at dinner that on your death-bed you will 
alter that very heretical opinion. As it happens, too, the 
improvement could be very easily made, and without any visible 
innovation, such as the introduction of a menu of guests, a card 
with the names arranged in the same order as at the table, though 
that, of course would, if it once became popular, be the com- 
plete and the final substitute for the missing etiquette. Every 
one would then see at a glance not only the name of his neigh- 
bour, but of that capital talker opposite who is to be cultivated, 
of that pretty woman in grey—second from host—who is making 


‘such eyes at her cavalier, and of that useful bore, fourth from 


corner, who is drowning everybody else’s voice, and therefore 
allowing everybody to talk as he or she lists. The ‘‘ table ” sketched 
at the back of the menu is, we submit, the desideratum, the 
easy, the polite, and the perfect remedy for the diner’s great 
grievance; but of course it is just a little too good. Somebody 
very big must adopt the idea before it will be accepted, and even 
then it will demand some little care to prevent any shuffling of 
places. here are, however, two still easier changes, which 
though not so perfect, indeed very imperfect, wuuld in part 
alleviate ignorance, and would as innovations scarcely be perceived. 
Suppose. servants were taught to pronounce instead of muttering 
guests’ names, and suppose the ticket now often deposited by the 
diner’s plate were written on both sides and mounted on a little 
silver clip in front of it so as to be as visible as the diner’s face. 
Neither device would ensure the perfect knowledge which the 
menu of guests must yield, but still both would help to relieve 
conversation of a restraint, host and hostess of questionings, and 
the guests of a frequently tantalizing uncertainty. ‘ Who is 
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that man? Know him quite well, but can’t remember his | 
name.” Whois to flavour that new aspic properly under pressure | 
of a doubt like that? Our device is of course inapplicable 
to an ‘“‘at-home” or any form of evening party, but then — 
it is not quite so urgently required. ‘Ihe choice of interlocutors 
is very much greater, the chances of escape are more frequent, | 


and as one can move about the possibilities of gratifying a legiti- | 
mate curiosity are infinitely more numerous. Somebody must know | 
everybody, and the somebody may by good luck not be inacces- 
sible. 
‘‘What nonsense!” snarls the philosopher. Well, yes, it is | 
nonsense, if society is nonsense too; but if not, the absence of 

sense in our suggestion is not quite so clear. There are not so | 
many innocent pleasures left that men should wilfully spoil one | 
of them, and among them few are so perfect as easy conversation | 
around the dinner-table, when you are just in the mood both to talk | 
and listen, are pleasantly satisfied with good things, have the | 
luxurious sense of nothing to do, and the still more luxurious cer- | 
tainty that you will not do it. Why spoil that enjoyment by | 
introducing into it a needless element of restraint? Keep among | 
the people you know? As well keep exclusively to family parties | 
for recreation of thought. It is the people you don’t know who | 
are recreative as conversers, people whose minds you have not | 
searched, whose phrases are not familiar, who know things you | 
never heard of, and who present to you thoughts which, if not new, | 
have from their novel form all the effect of novelty. ‘To enjoy , 
conversation at dinner perfectly to the ideal degree, the diner | 
should know the person, man or woman, on his right hand a very 
little, and know of the person on his left hand a very | 
great deal, and should be known by name to both. Then the | 
talk, if unrestrained, may have a freshness, a faint aroma | 
of pleasantness quite unattainable when you know beforehand the | 


opinion you are going to hear, shrink beforehand from the story on 


the speaker's lips, and have to think and forget whether or not 
you have used that favourite illustration before. Only to make 
the thing perfect, a man, and still more a woman, should not be 
utterly ignorant of the person to whom he talks and of whom he 
may talk, should have as part of his provender just that knowledge 
of all around which, in nine cases out of ten, the menu of guests 
would give. 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
--—~—__ 

MR. CROOKES’ ARTICLE IN THE * QUARTERLY 

JOURNAL OF SCIENCE.” 

[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Allow me to draw the attention of your readers to two 
points,—one physical, the other psychical,—of importance in any 
attempt to determine scientifically the bearing of such ‘‘ manifes- 
tations” as those of Mr. Home. Whatever power is exerted 
upon material objects by contact of the medium or through 
ontact with him is of a pulling, drawing character, very much 
as we see in a magnet and anything of iron or steel. In a séance 
here in my presence the table was lifted up at the medium’s end 
while his hands were both spread out on its surface, and one of 
the party of three were watching his knees. To my mind this 
accounts for the accordion being such a favourite instrument with 
professional mediums. 

The other point is of more importance. The precaution taken 
by Mr. Crookes, which you note, of having the elaborate cage for 
the accordion constructed without the possible knowledge of Mr. 
Home was entirely thrown away, as it may be assumed that its 


testing character would cause Mr. Crookes’ mind to be full of it, | 


and it is just this ‘being full of it” that causes a medium, 
when once en rapport, to have the information he wants. If 
he is a clever man, he may piece in what his own experi- 
ence may suggest; but the mystery remains how he becomes 
possessed of the facts passing through the other man’s mind. 
That it is plain he has somehow this power I am con- 
vinced from experiment, but from the same experience I 
am equally convinced he cannot tell what you do not know 
yourself or do not afford, by the operation of your own mind 
while in accord with him for the time being, the materials out of 
which he can weave an answer or a statement that has sometimes 
a staggering effect. 

In this way the tune played on the accordion might be one 
known to Mr. Crookes and not to Mr. Home, but if a distinct tune 
atall, the more eagerly, though silently, Mr. Crookes tried to 


detect a tune would the notes shape themselves into one he knew.— | 


Tam, &c., J. M. Kerrey, 


POETRY. 
FROM HEINE. 


“MEIN KIND, WIR WAREN KINDER.” 
My child, we then were children, 
Two children little and gay ; 
To the fowl-house we went creeping, 
And hid ourselves under the hay. 





The crowing cocks we mimicked, 
And when the folks went by, 

* Cock-a-doodle !’—they fancied 
’*Twas really a cock’s own cry. 


We took the chests in our courtyard, 
We papered them all with care, 
And there we dwelt together, 
And made them a mansion rare. 


The old cat of cur neighbour 
Would visit us oft as a friend ; 

We made her bows and curtseys, 
And compliments without end. 


Friendly and anxious inquiries 

On her health were part of our game ; 
To many old cats, in like manner, 

Since then we have made the same. 


We sat often and talked together, 
Like our elders, with sober tongue, 

And complained how a// things were better 
In the days when we were young! 


How love, and faith, and honour 


Had vanish’'d—we knew not where,— 
How coffee had grown expensive, 
| And money so sadly rare. 


Those games are past, and all things 
The rolling years remove,— 
Money, the world, and the ages, 


And loyalty, faith, and love ! 
J. H. H. 











BOOKS. 

——+-- 

THE LIFE OF SHAFTESBURY.* 

| Few English statesmen have borne a worse character than the first 
Earl of Shaftesbury, or afforded a better illustration of the pro- 
verb, ‘‘Give a dog a bad name and hang him.” Knouted by 
the scathing satire of Dryden, hurled down into utter condemna- 
tion by the merciless rhetoric of Macaulay, stigmatized by Hallam 
as a man ‘* destitute of all honest principle,” Shaftesbury has be- 

'come a very scapegoat of history, and his reputation a common 
sewer into which biographers and historians of all shades of his- 
torical politics can cast imputations too intolerable to be borne by 
his contemporaries. An able trifler like Horace Walpole only re- 
produces the general colour when, in the meagre notice printed in 
Royal and Noble Authors, he describes Shaftesbury as one 

“ Who had canted tyranny under Cromwell, practised it under Charles 

IL., and who disgraced the cause of liberty by being the busiest 
instrument for it when every other party had rejected him. . . . That 

| he should have acted in the trials of the Regicides was but agreeable to 

his character—or to his want of it.” 

Macaulay warns off any who might incline to defend Shaftes- 
bury, by comparing them to the Greek Sophists, who practised 
themselves in writing panegyrics on characters of notorious 
depravity :— 

“ As often as he is charged with one treason his advocates vindicate 
him by confessing two. They had better leave him where they find 
him. For him there can be no escape upwards. Every outlet by which 
he can creep out of his present position is one which lets him down into 
a still lower and fouler depth of infamy.” 

Mr. Christie has not been warned off by the big guns either of 
Macaulay or Hallam. Reverting, as the custom and opportunity 
now are, to original documents, he has given us in his two volumes 
| the first complete life of Shaftesbury ever written from original 
research ; and his researches have embraced, besides the English 
| State-Papers now so readily accessible at the Record Office,—the 
| letters of Colbert, Louis XIV.’s Ambassador to Charles II., and 





| _* A Life of the First Earl of Sraftesbury. By W. D. Christie, M.A, Londos 
Macmillan, 
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other documents in the French Foreign Office,—the Shaftesbury | afterwards. Shaftesbury fled, Russell remained and suffered ; it 
papers still preserved at the mansion built by the first Earl at | does not appear to have occurred to Mr. Christie that this sudden 
Wimborne St. Giles’,—the Locke papers in the possession of Earl | sauve qui peut of his hero’s suggests anything unfavourable to him. 
Lovelace,—and the documents belonging to the ‘Thynne family at | Mr, Christie’s book is, on the whole, an argumentative vindication 
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Longleat. He says:— he Shaftesbury, and the reader tires of the unvarying partiality 


“I did not begin this biography from partiality; I desired to obtain | which can see no argument against the hero, though it discredits, 
and tell the truth as to a celebrated English statesman, whose story had not unsparingly, the assertions of other actors in the same events ; 
never been carefully or fully told. I may have been influenced as I | : 
proceeded, by more or less of that attachment which a biographer is apt | he would have us believe that Shaftesbury throughout the whole 
to form for his subject; but my desire has been to investigate facts | Of his shifting career was actuated by nothing short of the purest 
honestly and thoroughly, and to arrive at truth; and my belief is | patriotism, and in the two volumes the worst thing we find on the 


that Shaftesbury has been abominably calumniated.” 

The book is a life of Shaftesbury and also a vindication or defence 
of his character, written quite honestly and candidly, but at the 
same time with a very strong bias of partiality, and we repeatedly 
find the author treating the evidence commented on as conclusively 


sibly have made disingenuous statements occasionally, and may in 
| his last years have been prone to exaggerate his early achieve- 
ments. The book, however, is entertaining, and as one 
goes through it one cannot help thinking what excellent com- 


| debit side of the account is an admission that the Earl may pos- 
| 





proving so-and-so in favour of Shaftesbury, when the conclusion | pany Shaftesbury must have been, and what a desirable man 
requires the obstetric aid of an a priori belief in Shaftesbury’s | to have in your boat, if only you could have made sure that he 
innocence, All this, however, is done candidly and with somewhat | would keep there. ‘Che correspondence, &c., between Shaftesbury 
naive simplicity. and Locke is especially interesting ; it has always seemed to us 

The first piece of ‘ ratting ” with which Shaftesbury is accused | that the relation subsisting between the two is a point in Shaftes- 
is his defection from Charles I. in 1643, when, after holding a post | bury’s favour which has been strangely overlooked. Mr. Christie 
for the King in Dorsetshire, he joined the Parliament party. | has, by the way, “conclusively” disposed of the supposition, 
Clarendon ascribes this to a pique at being removed from his com- | mentioned by Walpole and others, that Locke was indebted to a 
mand at Weymouth (be was then plain Sir Anthony Ashley | sketch of Shaftesbury’s for the famous essay on “ Toleration,” by 
Cooper, and barely two-and-twenty years old). Mr. Christie says discovering that the letter said to be in Shaftesbury’s handwriting 
there is no reason to doubt Shaftesbury’s own statement, that he is in reality in that of Locke. Macaulay says the charges against 
had received no slight from the Royal party, but the contrary, and | Shaftesbury ‘rest on evidence not to be invalidated by any 
that he went over because of ‘ plainly seeing the King’s aim | arguments which human wit can devise, or by any information 
destructive to religion and the State.” ‘The pique theory seems | which may be found in old trunks or escritoires.” That Shaftes- 
improbable, for the mere reason that Shaftesbury was hardly a man bury acted as a traitor to Crown and party can hardly be denied ; 
to be governed by impulses of resentment; but, saving his own | but, on the other hand, his acts are consistent with the supposition 





belief in Shaftesbury, Mr. Christie throws no further light on the 
question between treachery and change of opinion. Passing over 
more than twenty years, during which Shaftesbury was succes- 
sively one of the Committee on Law Reform, a member of Bare- 
bones’ Parliament, a forward assister of Cromwell, an opponent of 
Cromwell, a promoter of the Restoration, a judge at the trial of 
the Regicides, and an active Privy Councillor and Chancellor of 
the Exchequer under Charles IL, we come to the infamous 
Treaty of Dover. Macaulay's confident statement is, that though 
the real treaty, in which the article concerning the Roman 
Catholic religion was omitted, was intentionally kept from 
Shaftesbury (then Lord Ashley), Buckingham, and Lauderdale, 
they had their suspicions of what was going forward, or as a 
lawyer might say, he refuses to allow to Shaftesbury’s advocates 
the plea that he had no notice of the full scheme. Mr. Christie 
cites a communication of Colbert to Louis XIV., expressly recom- 
mending that the intended declaration of the Roman Catholic 


| that he believed himself to have been promoting the real interests 
of the State. His day was a day when party zeal ran high, and 
| toleration was scarcely known; and yet he himself was both 
zealous and tolerant, and the combination has told against his 
reputation. We may believe with Fox that he was “very far 
from being the devil he is described,” and with Fox we may pay 
homage to his ‘splendid qualities courage, openness, eloquence; 
fair dealing with his friends, and superiority to vulgar corruption.” 
The springs of action of his shifting policy will never be fathomed 
now. For ourselves, we confess that we rise from the perusal of 
Mr. Christie’s defence with a higher estimation of Shaftesbury 
than we entertained before, not so much grounded on a belief in 
Mr. Christie’s ‘‘ conclusions,” as taken by impregnation from the- 
atmosphere pervading the many authentic documents of Shaftes-- 
bury’s own writing, which are here printed. ‘The inaccuracies and 
| hearsays of Burnet are conclusively disposed of by Mr. Christie in. 
very numerous instances, and the amount of inaccuracy, of gratuit- 





religion should be kept secret from Ashley and Lauderdale: it is a | oys suspicion, and even of sheer romancing, of which he convicts 
pity that no reference is given to the documents in which this is to | Porg Campbell’s life of Shaftesbury as Lord Chancellor is simply 
be found, but taking it as it stands, it simply exhibits what | appalling. Let us conclude by quoting the praise of Shaftesbury 
Macaulay starts with, —viz., that Ashley and Lauderdale | as a judge which Dryden appends to the “‘ branding satire” of 
were intended to be kept in the dark, but not that the | “Absalom and Achitophel,” praise which Lord Campbell, on the 
blind proved effectual; whereas Mr. Christie treats it as making | faith of the ridiculously impossible story of Shaftesbury having 
it “clear that Ashley had no suspicion.” Another of the great bribed Dryden with a Charterhouse nomination, pronounces to 
charges against Shaftesbury is that of having been, when in the | have been purchased :— 

so-called ‘* Cabal” miuistry, an originator, with Clifford, of the 
nefarious ** Stop of the Exchequer,” which was neither more nor 
less than a repudiation of the liability of the Crown to repay the 
principal of the Crown debt to the bankers. Mr. Christie 
adduces as ‘* conclusively proving Lord Ashley's strong opposition 
to this measure ” two documents ; one is the paper given by Martyn 
on the authority of Stringer, as composed by Ashley and by him 
laid before and pressed upon the King, of ‘* Reasons against Stop- 
ping the Due Course of Payment in the Exchequer ;” the other is | THERE are few among our readers, we imagine, to whom the 
Shaftesbury’s own vindication of himself in a letter addressed to _ names of Peten, Marida, the Usumasinta, or even the province of 
Locke in 1674, nearly two years afterwards. Unless we are to, Yucatan itself, present more than the vaguest of associations, 
suppose that this protest was altogether a fabrication, it is itself a | suggest, perhaps, virgin forests, half-conquered Indians, and 
refutation of Macaulay’s statement that Ashley as well as Clifford | regions of unreclaimed swamp. We confess we opened this 
originated this flagitious breach of public faith; and this view is sup- | little volume, the work of a French naturaliat, with some misgiv- 


‘‘ Yet fame deserved no enemy can grudge; 
The statesman we abhor, but praise the judge. 
In Israel's courts ne’er sat an Abbethdin 
With more discerning eyes or hands more clean,— 
Unbribed, unsought, the wretched to redress, 
Swift of despatch and easy of access.” 





TRAVELS IN CENTRAL AMERICA.* 





ported by the fact that Charles James Fox, who condemns Ashley 
strongly in the matter of the Regicides’ Trial and the Popish Plot, 
completely acquits him of any hand in the Stop of the Exchequer ; 


| ings as to the possibility of his throwing much light on the 
subject of these great districts, which even the Conquest failed 
materially to touch. We have been agreeably surprised. M.- 
Morelet seems to lift a veil from these so seemingly impenetrable 


that Evelyn exonerates him also; and that Dryden, the scurrility 


of whose tremendous satire could stoop at Shaftesbury’s bodily | regious, and to show them to be lying, as it were, at our very 
infirmities, even to the dragging them on the public stage | doors, with no conceivable reasons for our neglecting the resources 
after his death, never mentions this particular accusation. Mr. | placed within reach of our industry and research save lack of that 
Christie tells us very little about Shaftesbury’s ‘‘ Delenda est | same indomitable energy and enthusiasm which enabled him to 
Carthago” speeches against Holland, the country to which he | surmount all difficulties, brave the unknown in search of possible 
fied on the break-up of his scheme for a rising with Russell and | 
Monmouth in 1682, and in which he ended his days a few weeks 





* From the French of the Chevalier Arthur Morelet. By Mrs. M. F. Squier. London: 
Triibner and Co. 1871. 
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time of his visit, as regarded flowers, few being in bloom, he yet 
own expense, simply as a naturalist devoted to the interests of | tells us that, ‘‘ Studding the hedges were the fibrous cleomea, and 
science, and continually, whilst reading passage after passage in his | along the beach the anthemis, with its fragrant leaves, and a kind 
book, in which, with incredible quickness of transition, he passes | of cactus, the petaya, which climbs the trunks of adjacent trees 
from the enumeration of evils which to the ordinary traveller would | and suspends its flowers and fruits from their branches, and the 
have assumed very different proportions, to the details of his de- | Mexican poppy, suspending its golden petals in the streets of the 
light in some new plant, or bird, or fish, or even venomous reptile | city.” Among the fruits entirely new to him he found the 
or insect, we are reminded that cacinito, about the size of an apple, with the taste of a straw- 
ts Wiis ani | berry; and the anona, which has an unctuous pulp of a 
Who in this spirit communes with the forms of Nature, | peculiar but delicious taste, which leaves, he says, on the palate 
tas eae Looks round, | a flavour of perfumed cream. A curious fact is mentioned in 
And seeks for good, and finds the good he seeks, | connection with Campeachy, namely, that the calcareous rock 
arom € ave things | which underlies the city was mined in every direction by the 
ed + 3e | ancient inhabitants. These subterranean galleries bear no evi- 
M. Morelet’s work in the original was comprised in two volumes, ‘dence of having been inhabited by man, and there seems reason to 
entitled Voyages daus Amérique centrale, U1le de \ uba, ¢t) notieve that they were used as vast reservoirs for water, there 
’Yucaten, but in the English edition the account of his voyage | being no good eater to be cbteine’ ln Campeachy except what is 
across the Atlantic and tour through the island of Cuba have been | collected during the rainy season. 
omitted, and the narrative taken up at the point where, leaving) yy Morelet’s visit to the ruins of Palenque, a town which even 
Campeachy, he entered on almost untrodden ground. His explora- in the days of Cortez had ceased to exist, is full of interest’to the 
tions and researches “cover the vast delta of the Usumasinta, | sntiquarian as well as the naturalist. M. Morelet inclines to the 
extending to the ruins of Palenque on the west, and thence east- | belief that these ancient palaces were the work of the Toltecs, 
ward to the singular terrestrial basin of the mysterious Lake of | .o nowhere about the eleventh century, and thinks much evidence 
Itza or Peten. From this centre they extended southward, through | points to the action and preponderance of a common race over the 
a vast wilderness, and the hitherto untraversed and undescribed | y1,5), territory lying between Cape Catoche and the Mexican 
province of Vera Paz.” ‘The origin of the latter name is not with- | ¢ pJeland. F 
out interest. When addressing the Indian Chiefs, familiar only with | ‘Tho site of Palenque, he writes, was admirably chosen :— 
the fiercer side of the nature of thet Baropesn conquerors, Las “From those heights, now covered with impenetrable undergrowth 
Casas was assuring them ‘* Providence only wishes to operate upon | put which were formerly crowned with edifices of primitive magnificence, 
misguided souls through the teachings of the Gospel. It has a | the eye traverses a plain comprising an infinite succession of forests and 


horror of unjust wars undertaken in its name, it wishes neither | *¥@"24s, and extending far away to the distant shore of Catasaja. Its 
wer : . eet: prince, from the tower of his palace, could overlook the whole city and 
captives nor slaves to bow before its altars. Persuasion and gentle | j¢, environs as far as the horizon. He could keep watch over the move- 
treatment are sufficient to win the hearts of the most obstinate to | ments of an enemy, or survey the course of public prosperity around 
The Chiefs, with an ironical smile, replied in him. Who can doubt that these solitudes once echoed with all the 
sounds cf busy life ; that these ruined temples once witnessed the pomps 


fresh treasures, fresh revelations of Nature. He went out at his 





the shrine of duty.” 
, * 7 i i - 

the one word, ** Try, and he did Ary, and as a field per nae = and ceremonies of sacrifices; that these steps were once crowded with 

periment chose the province of Twzulutian, called “ Tierra de fantastically-costumed warriors, such as we see portrayed on the bas- 

Guerra” by the Spaniards, on account of its obstinate resistance ; reliefs which have survived them, as wellas by courtiers and by beauties, 


‘ ~ . 3—whio can doubt, in a word, that these domains 
sir arms. Las Casas stipulated only that for five years none | Poverful and celebrated ;—who can doubt, , bs, 
tothe seme, Las Come P y y which bave now returned under the sway of nature, once pulsated with 


of his countrymen should be permitted to enter the country, | ;),, living tide of an indigenous civilization? Let us beware, however, 

and that if successful it should never be enfeoffed to any of | of an exaggerated enthusiasm, and let us not over-estimate the skill of 

them. ‘The savage tribes yielded to the transforming power; | the architects of the monuments of the Palenque! It is difficult to 
° uw D e 


7 . ’ believe that a people, ignorant of the arts of analyzing sound, and repro- 
i , rra_ de Guerra was forgo “edhe LS A. eg : “Pe P 
in a few years the name of Tierra de Gu pon, ducing it by writing, who did not understand the use of iron, who pos- 


and that of Vera Paz, which it retains, was substituted, | sessed neither flocks nor beasts of burden,—it is difficult, I say, to believe 
and the new designation confirmed by the Emperor Charles | that such a people could ever have attained a degree of culture at all 
V. We have given this brief résumé of the facts as narrated by comparable with modern civilization. Let us add, that the ruins of 
2 - ° Palenque have been, perhaps, too much eulogized. They are magnifi- 
our author, but if the province has some scanty interest for the | .075 certainly in their antique boldness and strength; they are invested 
historian—and it is but scanty, for the civilization introduced by | by the solitude which surrounds them with an air of indescribable gran- 
the missionary, if it bas left its trace on the manners, has done little | deur ; but I must say, without contesting their architectural merit, that 
forthe political life of the thin population of the country —it hax | toy do not justify, i their deta, ll ho enthusigm of arehnologins 
at least boundless attractions for the naturalist. Everything M. | petry, and the sculpture in finish. I must, however, make an exception 
Morelet says that he saw around him was new, and all picturesque | in favour of the symbolical tablets, the sculpture of which struck me as 
and magnificent. After his first night in Vera Paz he woke to ascene | Temarkably accurate.” 
which, he tells us, almost drove from his mind even the loveliness |The beauty and picturesqueness of the country completely satisfied 
of many parts of the Tierra Caliente. Every inch of the ground of | our author ; it seemed as if the place might be a refuge from all 
the forest which stretched around him was covered with parasitic | the wear and tear of an old and, as it has since proved, very rotten 
plants, rich in beauty, and the presence of which was no evidence of | civilization, —might be a very Arcadia, but closer inspection dis- 
the decadence of the trees round which they twined, for from their | pelled that dream. Looking at it from the cold heights of remote 
midst hundreds of tree ferns sprang up almost as high and | criticism, we should be inclined to think the very literal serpents 
straight, and infinitely more graceful, than the palm, “ their | in all these paradises of Central America a serious drawback to 
delicate foliage falling in graceful umbels beneath the shadows of | calm enjoyment. The very name of Campeachy, for instance, is 
gigantic oaks, of which there are at least fifty varieties in Vera | suggestive, derived, according to Waldeck, from the Maya, cain, 
Paz.” And while still in the shadow of the woods, he saw spread | serpent, petche, garapata, the latter a disagreeable variety of tick, 
out at his feet the valley bathed in a flood of light, and could dis- | “‘ which buries its head and claws under the skin so deeply as to 
tinguish “ fields of maize alternating with pasturage, and streams | render removal impossible without leaving some portion of its 
winding their way through wide-spread verdure, while framing | body to fret and fester in the flesh.” They are a perfect plague in 
the whole were the hills, cultivated to their very tops, crowned | themselves, while roaches, scorpions, centipedes, and mosquitoes 
with pines, and above these the great mountain chains as if | throng everywhere. We fear, too, the greatest optimist who has 
propping up the distant horizon.” ever travelled through these regions would find himself only too 
‘The people have made but small progress in horticulture, so that | often recalling the lines in Bishop Heber’s hymn,— 
the capacities of the country are comparatively untried, but the “ Where every prospect pleases, 
banana, the rose-apple, the orange, and the granadilla flourish. | And only man is vile.” 
The coffee tree yields abundantly, and the cotton trade seems to | Here, in this district of Santo Domingo del Palenque the popula- 
have declined through no fault of nature. In all the districts the tion since 1752 has dwindled to one-third. The inhabitants 
excessive fertility of the soil seems to have produced an indif- | cannot be roused from their native apathy to develop the 
ference to labour among the inhabitants. Why work, when food resources which lie on every side. The soil seems admirably 
may be had for the gathering? Writing of a fine promenade | adapted for the culture of tobacco, but little is done in this way. 
lined with orange trees near the gate of St. Ana, in Campeachy, | The town is not isolated, like so many of their villages, shut in 
M. Morelet says, ‘* The cultivation of fraits and flowers is by no | by almost impassable difficulties from communication with the 
means common ; they are left to the unaided production of nature, | outer world, but navigable rivers and passable roads connect it 
who lavishes them at certain periods of the year in boundless | with the very centre of Yucatan, while Peten may be reached by 
profusion.” And while observing that he was unfortunate in the | the Rio Usumasinta and Tobasco, by way of Las Playas. In 
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alluding to the river Usumasinta, it may be as well, perhaps, that 
the reader should understand clearly that we are speaking of no 
insignificant stream. ‘The river system of the Usumasinta has an 
extent of at least one hundred and fifty leagues, and is a river 
capable, says our traveller, of being the route of communication, 
bringing together the most distant parts, and uniting among 
themselves adjacent provinces, but at present flowing for the most 
part through unbroken solitudes. From the mouth of the 
Usumasinta to Balancan, on a tortuous line of nearly sixty 
leagues, there exist but two villages, and M. Morelet observes, 
“it is impossible, in ascending this beautiful stream through the 
most fertile plains in the world, not to regret that commerce, 
activity, and life do not add their charms to its banks.” We 
give one extract in illustration of what some of those charms 








are :— 

“Vegetation assumes a more and more interesting appearance as one 
advances towards the interior. Great willows with trailing branches, 
gigantic bamboos, beautiful cyperacere or sedges resembling the papyrus, 
aquatic palm-trees with their slender stems, the cecropia with its 
immense leayes—all unite in ornamenting both banks of tho river. 
Besides those, masses of verdure, spangled with bunches of violet 
flowers, prodigious white tree trunks, and vines slender and delicate as 
the rigging of a ship, continually present themselves to the eye. I 
obsorved, among other beautiful trees, the jahuacte palm, with its grace- 
ful branchos bending over the water. Its fruit is acidulous, and of the 
shape and size of an acorn. It is much sought for by children, and is 
not without its appeal to the traveller. A great variety of birds enjoy 
their existence in peace in these solitudes. Among them is the ibis 
with its brilliant plumage, the aramus with its ringing voice, and the 
blue porphyrio, called by the inhabitants yallo de Montezuma (Montezu- 
ma’s chicken). Tho king-fishor, with its ringed neck, is also found 
here, of much larger sizo than with us, It flutters continually over the 
water, while the falcon, uttering piercing shrioks, plunges suddenly into 
the river, rises perpendicularly with its prey, and then whirls itself 
upwards high in the air, until almost lost to the view. In contrast with 
these pleasant sights, we fancied that we discerned numerous alligators, 
motionlessly watching us from the shores of tho little coves of the river 
—but then it was almost impossible to distinguish these amphibious 
monsters from the uprooted trunks of trees, which the river had 
covered with its slimy sediment. Reposing on the deck, wrapped in 
my cloak, I enjoyed with rapture a view truly enchanting from its 
novelty, and sufticiently exciting to make up for the lack of associations. 
During the whole of my journey, these pleasureable emotions continued ; 
my interest and curiosity were constantly excited, for I was travelling 
towards the Unexplored and Unknown; and always excepting tho im- 
pression produced by my first view of the New World, I must say that 
the scenes on the Usumasinta, by their melancholy grandeur, and 
primitive poetry, have left the most profound and lasting impressions 
on my mind.” 

The effect of these solitudes on the mind of the traveller may be 
imagined in those hours when he finds himself ‘‘ alone in the 
centre of a world without an intelligible past,” but from time to 
tie we come upon descriptions of the so-called cities, the larger 
villages of this strange world, which stimulate a desire for further 
inquiry and research. The description of Coban, a town of 
12,000 souls, suggests at least some originality of device. On 
approaching the town, and yet seeing scarcely any sign of occupa- 
tion in the shape of houses or streets, M. Morelet thought he had 
made some mistake, and inquired where the town might be? 
‘*Seiior, the town is around you,” was the reply, and so, in 
truth, it was; but our traveller says he finds it difficult 
to convey an idea of a town of twelve thousand souls, 
built on an elevation yet almost invisible, because every single 
dwelling with its courtyard and garden is separated from its 
neighbour by a gigantic hedge, which entirely conceals it from 
the public road. This hedge is made principally of a variety of 
the nettle with immense leaves of a rich green colour, its growth 
is so rapid that at the end of a few years its stalks become verit- 


able trunks, which interlace each other, so as to form a grey wall | 


covered with mosses and lichens, equally picturesque and service- 
able. Most of the streets of Coban are bordered with these hedges, 
and the city enveloped in a network of verdure which renders 
even its principal buildings invisible except from their immediate 
neighbourhood. 

The . population of this singular town possesses, M. Morelet 
says, all the essential elements of civilization, and numbers among 
the people some good carpenters, dyers, weavers, and tailors. 

M. Morelet’s labours as a naturalist were abundantly rewarded. 
Nothing was beneath the notice of the man whose eyes were 
open to discern beauty, or at least design, in each. He returned 
home laden with specimens, large classes of new plants, fishes, 
reptiles, and insects, with which he enriched the French Museum 


of Natural History. 


SEADRIFT.* 
Antists again! A few weeks ago it was our painful duty to 
record briefly the death (in fiction), on the Yorkshire coast, of an 
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artist who rashly sought the sea and found his grave. To-day we 
are in some sort compensated, for we have to rejoice over another 
who, on the Cornish coast, struggled to the Jand and escaped with 
life. But Lady Wood is probably as weary as we are of following 
the alternations of hope and despair which dog the footsteps of the 
artists of fiction before the great patron arrives, so she has thought- 
fully made her artist provide two perfect gems while recovering 
from his illness, and as soon as they are ready she herself con- 
tributes a rich lord, who knows a good picture when he sees it, 
and fortunate circumstances to bring him and the pictures 
This is so superior to the usual method of artist-stories 
that we cannot sufficiently commend it. We are relieved 
at once about the bread and butter, and can turn our 
attention, without aay grasping cares concerning sixpences, to 
the proper purpose of the novel. It is not so bad for a youth, 
within a week, and for the work of a month or two, to nett thirty 
guineas in cash, and an engagement for a year—remuneration, 
three hundred pounds—to copy pictures in Rome. This isanoble 
way of treating the subject, nothing of the “creep before ye 
gang” principle, and we throw up our caps, cry three cheers for 
Lady Wood, and go in for the love affairs with relieved heart. 
The love affairs, alas! are on a less cheerful principle. They are 
confirmation of the proverb—on which life often, and novels 
always are based—that ‘‘ the course of true love never does run 
smooth.” But if Lady Wood is not more accommodating than life 
or her fellow-authors, her pictures are more faithful to reality in this 
matter than in that of money, and her success lies in this fidelity to 
nature. The artist whois cast on shore isa handsome young Span- 
iard, and he is rescued from the very waves by a dress-maker who 
has taken home her work and is returning in the early dawn along 
the beach. A very clever Doctor Mereside—consumptive and phil- 
anthropic and therefore poor—restores animation ; but Martha and 
her mother nurse him back into health and support him ; and, not 
unnaturally, the girl, whose youth aud beauty are on the wane, 
becomes devotedly attached to her handsome and affectionate 
patient. Ie sees no one else, and full of gratitude to his preserver 
and nurse, and owing his very maintenance to her, he tells her, as 
a simple lad might, in broken English, that wlien he is rich she 
shall be his wife. ‘The picture of the absorbing love in this strong 
and patient but uncultivated and ill-regulated nature is powerful 
and minutely faithful. Pity that the girl is less interesting! ‘The 
dullness, poverty, and toil of her monotonous life have taken 
away all beauty of character, except that of endurance, integrity, 
and strong feeling, and they have left her sullen, irritable, and 
aggrieved, and alive to jealousy, with self-control to conceal, but 
without religion to conquer these defects. 

Throughout the story Martha and her old mother, Mrs. Clemens, 
are the two that give the book its claim to notice; they are 
drawn with a pre-Raphaelitish accuracy and carefulness. ‘The 
error into which Martha falls daily, that her lover draws her 
and then loves the picture which he has drawn, for her sake, 
instead of for its own,—that in following her with his eyes 
he is actuated by love, instead of by the necessity of the artist- 
nature to study his subject, and the agony of disenchantment 
when he triumphantly flings down the ten guineas which he 
has received for her portrait, without a dream of her bitter 
disappointment at his parting with it, are exceedingly real. And 
we feel for her chagrin, though we are ready to smile too, when, 
in his ignorance of English, he applies terms of endearment in- 
differently to her mother and herself, and in taking leave, calls 
the mother *‘ my wife,” and does not even reserve his last kiss for 
| his promised bride. And the weak-eyed mother is as good,— 
| fretting sincerely after her drowned husband aud boys and her 
}own failing sight, but trotting about cheerfully after little 
| vanities, and pottering over little bits of work; very ten- 
| der-hearted, devoted to her daughter, but afraid of her, and 
| having all sorts of silly little concealments and plots. Her trans- 
| parent artifices for publishing anything of which she is for 
| the moment vain are amusing and cleverly described. Her 
icharacter is well sustained to the end, and she is nowhere 
| better than after their removal to her sister's house, in ber well- 
| meant endeavours to act as go-between for that imperious lady 
}and the stubborn and independent-minded Martha. Martha is 
| neither so natural nor consistent throughout; she gets quixotic 
| and rude in her independence and ideas of honesty, and suddenly 
' displays information for which her antecedents have not prepared 
| us, and when it comes to the question of whether Philip shall 
ratify his engagement to her or not, her conduct is as diabolical 
| as Philip’s is idiotic, and Geniveve’s unlady-like and vulgar. 

‘The other characters are in no way remarkable—though the 
| hypochondriacal earl, and Mrs. Bolitho the Cornish landlady, and 
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Mrs. Carden, the rich attueet sister of Mrs. (Seem es whee, 
are fairly good—and it is a pity that Lady Wood has not lingered 
longer over the winter storms and the dreary sea-coast and the 
bare and empty home of poverty, with its inhabitants, the two 
pinched and patient women, which together make up a picture 
neither cheerful nor exciting certainly, but very living and pathetic. 
And it is a still greater pity that there is not as much nature 
in the plot as in the people; but while Lady Wood likes her cha- 
racters to be quiet and ordinary, she goes in for something stirring 
in the way of incident. So we have a rich old aunt for Martha, 
who, after years of silence, rightly concludes that her own kith | 
and kin had better inherit her money than strangers ; and simi- 
larly, a rich, penitent old uncle, for the generous, indigent, consump- | 
tive doctor, besides the noble and munificent patron for the in- | 
teresting young Spanish castaway. but then all this is do | 
prosperous, and we might suffer from a plethora of luxury ; so the 
aunt changes her mind when she finds Martha engaged to a 
Catholic, and the uncle lives as long as the consumptive doctor, | 
and the noble patron mourns, as we shall see, the untimely fate of 
his protégé. When the Spaniard leaves for Rome, Mrs. Clemens and | 
Martha betake themselves to King’s Lynn, in Norfolk, in a sailing ves- 
sel—for in 1827 land-travelling was expensive—and we are pleased | 
to learn that it only took three days, in that inclement season, to sail 
from the north coast of Cornwall to the head of the Wash. Ves- | 
sels in these degenerate times often take months in winter for | 
this voyage. To the same out-of-the-way place, in two years, 

comes a young Seadrift acquaintance of Martha’s, as nursery- 

governess tosome noble children, and it raises our estimate of | 
humanity to find that she is cheerful in the prospect of a month’s | 
holiday to enable her to revisit her Cornish friends; the hole which | 
the double voyage will make in the month, and which the cost 
will make in a nursery-governess’s salary, not apparently disturb- 

ing her humble and contented spirit. ‘lo her enter noble child- 

ren’s relatives, the hypochondriacal earl, with a beautiful niece, 

and the Spanish artist, all last from Rome—the Spaniard hav- 

ing a second time escaped death, this time in defending the 
beautiful Geniveve and her uncle from Italian bandits. While 
at King’s Lynn Geniveve’s father sends for her to his death-bed, 

just to mention that he and his late brother had concealed the 
fact that the latter had a son in Spain who was heir to the hypo- 

chondriacal earl, and in a week or two the identity af this son with 

our Spanish artist is established. Ile, however, declines Geniveve, 

estates, and title altogether, as he has pledged his word two years 

before to the dressmaker, and she declines to yield an inch of ber 

rights. (Quick is therefore the word, aud they are married. Ina 

few weeks the Seadrift doctor’s rich uncle dies, and it becomes 

necessary that Martha should go to take possession of his house, 

which is her mother’s property. ‘The earl hears also of this death, | 
and, the hated parvenu being out of the way, sets his heart again | 
on the Seadrift climate and doctor. By the strangest chance, he | 
and Geniveve and the artist and Martha all step into the 
Antelope, a new and well-appointed steamer, bound from South- 
ampton to Falmouth—a distance, by the way, of about 200 miles— 
and “‘ for the first few days all went well.” But steamers are not 
sailing-vessels, nor is August winter, and so, though the sail from 
the north coast of Cornwall to the Wash took only three days 
in winter, we should be unreasonable to wonder at the tardy pro- 
gress of the steamer in August. Andif steam could not do much, 
wind and waves could; for the vessel taking fire simultaneously 
with the coming on of a great storm before their arrival at Fal- 
mouth, they take to the boats—that is to a boat, for the first five 
or six of this new and well-appointed vessel won’t act, or else cap- 
size,—and by a strange freak of nature they weather the Lizard’s 
Point and the Land’s End, and after some days of agony they find 
themselves on the north coast and off Seadrift. But, alas! the 
tortured sailors do not know how near their refuge is, so they 
decide to throw the women into the sea to lighten the boat ; 
and poor Martha—mad with the sight of Philip's and 
Geniveve’s love—says ‘* Hands’ off!” and jumps over- 
board without compulsion, thus fulfilling a prophecy made in 
her youth by a mad Methodist of Seadrift. Philip, seeing that 
Geniveve is to be sacrificed, jumps in with her. He knows of a 
rock only a mile from Jand to which he had once swum in winter 
—a week or two after his dangerous illness—to make a sketch, and 
to this rock he now takes his love. But such is not to be the end 
of the sad voyage. Fate has determined that Philip shall 
become Seadrift—for the name of the place is evidently a joke 
—and so the consumptive doctor swims out on his pale horse and 
Tescues Geniveve, but, venturing a second time for Philip, his 
lungs give way and the horse returns riderless to shore. 
Philip ever heard of again. It may be interesting to the Law | 
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| Bewick, and he trusts to the interest of these materials for any 
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Courts to ieee that the keane mien: hasten ; given ennien up 
to justice for the murder of the women, were, of course, acquitted. 


WILLIAM BEWICK (ARTIST).* 


| Propasty most readers will take up this book, as we did, in the 


belief that it contains the life of the celebrated engraver whose 
works were the delight of our younger days, and most readers 


will be, as we were, grievously disappointed. Mr. ‘I. Landseer 


| may tell us that we have ouly ourselves to blame for forgetting 


that he Bewick bore the Christian name of ‘Thomas, but when we 


1 . : 
merely know of the existence of one owner of a surname we are 


apt to leave all other distinguishing marks in the background. In 
the present case though we may of course acquit Mr. ‘T. Landseer 
of any intention to speculate on our carelessness, we can hardly 
think him rightin not more carefully guarding against any mistake. 


| Lis book opens with an autobiographic sketch of William Bewick, 
| which by speaking of his comparatively humble origin prepares us 
' fora life of equal humility. The way in which William Bewick, who 


was intended for his father’s business of an upholsterer, devoted hin- 


| self to art in his boyhood, excited his father’s forebodings, and at last 
| threw himself on his own resources, is also consistent with the carcer 


Not a hint is given us of the existence of 
another Bewick until we have a casual mention of ‘* Mr. Bewick, 
the engraver,” in a letter written after the subject of this life had 
| been taken up by Haydon, and throughout the kook we are never 
| told whether there was any relationship between the two name- 
sakes. ‘his would be a serious omission if it was not on a par 
with Mr. ‘I. Landseer’s general method. He admits frankly 
enough that he has contented himself with piecing together the 
and the correspondence of William 


success that may attend his venture. 

The biographer of a painter is hardly to blame if his readers are 
left in ignorance of the artistic merits of his subject. If nothing 
wore is to be said of William Bewick than that “he occupied a 
good position as an artist,” and that “ without venturing to 
assert his right to one of the highest niches in the ‘Temple of 
Fame,” it may yet be maintained ** that the artist who received 
so many testimonies of approval not only from the public, but also 
from brothers of the brush, must have possessed more than 
ordinary talent,” we cannot doubt as to his real position. Mr. T. 
Landseer adds, indeed, that there are many paintings by William 
Bewick to be found in the neighbourhood of Darlington, and that 
he once received a commission for a cartoon of some of the figures 
in the Elgin marbles from Goethe. But as many of the paintings 
mentioned seem to be portraits of wealthy Quakers they would 
hardly repay a trip to the North, while whatever may be Goethe's 
reputation as a judge of art, the picture he presented to the church 
at Bingen shows that he was not an infallible buyer. The princi- 
| pal facts we learn about William Bewick’s artistic career are that 
he showed a singular love of art and great facility in drawing 
when he was a boy; that he was afterwards a favourite pupil of 
Haydon’s, that he painted a picture for Haydon which was shown 
at the Manchester Exhibition under the name of that artist, and 
that he was sent to Rome by Sir Thomas Lawrence to make copies 
of some of Michael Angelo’s figures in the Sistine. We are told 
that in William Bewick’s boyhood he devoted every spare moment 
to drawing, much to the dismay of his father, who was a worthy 
upholsterer, aud looked upon his own business as the only certain 
thing in life. Whenever his son’s drawings were exhibited he was 
inclined to groan, ‘ Nonsense, nonsense, this will be the boy’s 
ruin, I foresee ;” and when at length William Bewick made up his 
mind to become a painter, his father refused him all further assist- 
ance, leaving him to make his own way to London, and support 
himself there by his own efforts. Haydon, whose pupil William 
Bewick became, was not able to give him much pecuniary help, 
for once, when asked for a loan, the master confessed that he had 
only £5 left, and while the * Raising of Lazarus” was. being 
painted, Haydon was arrested three times in a single morning. 
For some time it appears that William Bewick was engaged ina 
hard struggle for existence, but so far as we can gather from this 
book he was able at last to retire with a decent fortune. ‘The 
prophecy of some fox-hunting squire that fame, riches, and 
honours would come upon him thick as the leaves in Vallombrosa, 
was not indeed accomplished, but he might possibly have con- 
vinced his father that painting was more profitable in many ways 
than upholstery. If we expect greater results than this from 


| youthful aspirations and youthful facility, from the courage to 
Nor is | - 
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struggle with hardship and the praise of good judges who detected | hardly venture to do it, after such a judgment on the class to 
promise, it is not the first time that we have been disappointed. | which both the biographer and his subject belong. It isa truism 

The main interest of these volumes is to be found in William | that no man is a hero to his valet, but what is the greatest hero to 
Bewick’s reminiscencesof the persons with whom he came in contact, | the valet of his worldly superior ? 
and slight as are many of his sketches, they often bring out striking 
characteristics. There is a remarkable account of a meetiug | ; an 
between Wordsworth and Ugo Foscolo, when the latter, heated by | THE SONGSTRESSES OF SCOTLAND.* 
argument, and perhaps provoked by the quiet solemnity of the | W1o0so likes old love stories, quaint yellow packets of letters, 
English poet, rushed across the room, doubled his fist, and held it | portraits in pastile, a faint scent of musk and dried roses, and the 
close to Wordsworth’s nose while bawling out what he thought a | best of good wit, will like this book. Such of the famous ballad 
triumphant and unanswerable rejoinder. Another singular figure | writers of Scotland as were of the gentler sex were nearly all 
is Hazlitt, who is described as playing a game of tennis with the | women of condition, and they all adorned the eighteenth century, 
wildest contortions, performing the most wonderful feats, but every | Some earlier, some later. ‘hose born under the last Stuarts sur- 
now and then rising to perfect frenzy. After the game was | Vived into the days of the Hanoverian Georges, and a few who 
over, he said to his companion, with mock solemnity, ‘* You see I | were children when the ‘Old King” was yet a fair-haired, blue- 
ain without my shirt ; it was so wet with perspiration that I left it | eyed bridegroom, remained to show our immediate fathers the 
behind to get dried. You must not be seen walking with a person | gracious type of Scottish ladies which blossomed before the 
who has no shirt to his back, therefore we part here ; you go that | Waverley novels had created a modern world in Scotland devoted 
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way, I this.” Hazlitt’s absence of mind appears in a story told by | to the romance of antiquity. 

Haydon. ‘The critic’s son was to be christened, and the friends On the poems themselves we do not purpose making any remark, 
who had been invited to attend the ceremony and the dinner which | For a hundred years people have been singing ‘‘ There’s nae luck 
was to follow had waited some time for the officiating minister, | about the house,” ‘‘ ‘lhe Flowers of the Forest,” and ‘* Auld Robin 
when, on a question being asked, Hazlitt was forced to confess | Gray ;” and for years we cannot reckon they will continne to sing 


that he had forgotten all about speaking to the clergyman. All 
that could be done was to eat the christening-dinner without the 
ceremony of christening. William Bewick was staying with 
Hazlitt at Melrose, and went over from thence to pay a visit to Scott 
at Abbotsford. The account of Scott’s cheeriness and hospitality 
inerely confirms many former descriptions, and perhaps the only 
novelty in the present sketch is the scene between Lady Scott and 
a French ventriloquist who pretended to plane her dining-table :— 


“The attitude, the action, the noise, the screeches and hitches at 
knots, throwing off the shavings with his left hand, were all so perfect 
that Lady Scott screamed in alarm ‘Oh! my dining-table,—you are 
spoiling my beautiful table, it will never be got bright again,” &c. Sir 
Walter pacified her by saying, as he walked up to her, ‘It is only 
imitation, my dear; it is only make-believe, he will not hurt the table.’ 
She replied, ‘Impossible, what! don’t I hear the shavings come off and 
drop down?’ Alexandre worked away, producing all the peculiar 
noises, and the sound of the checks caused by the different grains and 
knots of wood that the instrument appeared to cut through,—dashing off 


| **'The Land o’ the Leal,” ‘‘ Charlie is my Darling,” and “The 
Laird of Cockpen.” All these were written by Scotchwomen; 
the three latter, diverse as they are, came from one pen, and it is 
the charming individuality of the authors that makes the interest 
of the book. 

One curious thing about them is the great age attained by the 
majority. Lady Grisel Baillie was born three years after the restora- 
tion of Charles II., and she outlived the rebellion of the '45. She 
married the love of her youth; was a wife for forty-eight years, 
and a widow for eight; she died saying that all she desired was 
to be with George Baillie. Her well-known song, ‘* Werena my 
heart licht I wad dee,” is very touching in its picture of parted 
love. A large proportion of the first volume is filled with Mrs, 
| Cockburn’s life and letters. She is a figure well deserving of a 
| permanent place in a gallery of female worthies ; our authors have 
| devoted peculiar pains to tell us what she was like. She wasa 

daughter of Robert Rutherford, of Fairnalee, in the Southern 





the perspiration occasionally from his forehead, and imitating the 
manners and tricks of cabinet-makers at their work, until Lady Scott | Highlands, and was born in 1712, in the reign of good Queen 


must convince herself that no harm was done to her table, by going to Anne, and in a circle where the women had good culture, reading 
examine and feel the polish! Shakes >» Milt P Pri d Addi d : : 
peare, Milton, Pope, Prior, an ison, and were con 

We should have expected to find more details about artists in a| versant with French and Italian. ‘he influence of the Court of 
book of this kind than are given us by William Bewick. His} Louis XIV. had spread as far as Scotland; and fine manners were 
devotion to his master, Haydon, is, indeed, a worthy feature in his | common in the border homes. The number of soldiers of fortune 
character, and he speaks warmly of Turner and Wilkie. In one| belonging to the upper classes who served campaigns abroad and 
place we are promised an account of the different ways in which | came home with foreign polish increased this influence. We are 
Turner, Wilkie, and Haydon went to work, but all that we are told | told that the young Alison Rutherford’s claims to beauty ‘ must 
is that these differences cannot be described. We hear that | have been remarkable, judging from the beauty recorded of Alison 
Wiilkie’s palette was so furbished up, *‘ the scrapings, the savings, | Cockburn in her venerable age. She had auburn hair, the gold 
and the skin, with just a bit of the surface rubbed clean to wet | of which was unsilvered at eighty, and which she wore always 
his pencil on and mix the tints,” that no one would expect it to | rolled up over a toupee... . . Her features were aquiline, with 
produce his pictures. In the same way ‘Turner's appearance was | a resemblance to those of Queen Elizabeth, a resemblance which 
unpromising. ‘* He looked like a farmer, and there was | she increased in after life by her fancy of wearing the sleeves of her 
nothing about him to denote the possession of great genius. He | dress puffed out at the shoulders in the fashion of (Queen Bess’s era. 
was ruddy and stiff in the joints, awkward and ill-dressed, | She had a cousinship with Sir Walter Scott through his mother, 
although he had mixed in the best circles.” If there is a tinge of | a Rutherford. She had an early lover, who died when she was 
snobbishness in the Jast sentence, we must remember that Wil-| twenty; and thirty years later, when writing to David Hume 
liam Bewick had before him as a model for all such descriptions }imploring him to bring Rousseau to Scotland, she says of this 
the letter of Lord Carlisle's housekeeper about Wilkie’s visit to | hero of her fancy, ‘IT am sure he is like my John Aikman.’” Itis 
Castle Howard, It seems Wilkie’s first question was as to Lord | not known why she did not marry him, instead of Patrick Cockburn, 
Carlisle's dinner-hour, and his lordship being told of the question, | a barrister. ‘Her name is thenceforth linked with Edinburgh, 
was highly offended. ** What does the fellow mean?” he asked ; | where she was not only a lady of quality and a bel esprit, but a 
‘+ does the fellow want to dine with me? I think my steward or | large-hearted, blithe-tempered woman. She wasa Whig, and wrote 
housekeeper may content him.” Probably the housekeeper would | g parody on Prince Charlie’s proclamation which uearly brought 
have also referred the painter to a lower region than the one | her into trouble. Her husband died when she was forty-one years 
which she adorned, yet she explains that but for the question | old, and left’ her with one child, Adam, a lad of twenty-one, and 
about the dinner-hour, he would have been treated, like all clever | an officer ina dragoon reyiment. Her claims to be remembered 
people, with great attention both by my lord and my lady. ‘They | by posterity consist in one of the two versions of “The Flowers 
were always very kind to Mr. Jackson, the portrait-paiuter, and | of the Forest” (the other, and perhaps the best, being Jean 
this was the more remarkable, as he was ‘‘ not very particular in Elliott’s), and even more in her correspondence, a portion of 
dress, although he was a tailor’s son.” But in the case of Wilkie, | which, extending over a space of thirty years, has been recovered 
the housekeeper had good reasons for astonishment because, asshe | from oblivion. Sir Walter Scott wrote long ago, with regard to 
says, ‘“ [ understand he is the son of a Scotch clergyman, and it is | Mrs. Cockburn, that “she maintained an extensive correspond- 
a pity but his father had taught him a little more of Christian | ence, which, if it continues to exist, must contain many things 
humility and good manners, so as not to come from Scotland here | highly curious and interesting.” 

to a great house like this, and expect to dine with my Lord even Mrs. Cockburn was the bosom friend of that old Countess 
without an invitation.” The italics are the housekeeper’s own, and | Anne of Balcarres, born a Dalrymple, who was the mother of 
they show the depth of Wilkie’s depravity. If there was anything | -——— = =H 

more in this book to which we ought to call attention, we could ./-,Z/, Sonasiresses af *°tland. By Sarah Tytler and J. 1. Watson. iar 
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that wonderful generation of Lindsays who fought and made for- 
tunes in India, and of whom Lady Anne Barnard was sister and bio- 
grapher. She lived all ber life in close contact with the fair, the wise, 
the witty, and her letters are full of brilliance, common-sense, and 
what her biographers call ‘* pawkineas.” She never remarried, but 
she soundly rated the women of her day for remaining single in 
these terms:—‘‘I must find fault with all my countrywomen who 
pay so bad a compliment to my favourite sex that none of them 
chooses the sacred hymeneal tie that can live independent of it. 
It’s really very strange. I’m clear for burning Sir Charles Grandison 
by the hands of the hangman. The girls are all set agog seeking 
an ideal man; will have none of God's corrupted creatures,—and I 
wonder why they wish for perfection ; for my share, I would none | 
oa’t—it would ruin all my virtues and all my love. Where would | 
be the pleasure of mutual forbearance, of mutual forgiveness ? 
Even as a good housewife, I would choose my lord and master should 
have many faults, because there’s so much glory in mending them; 
one is prouder of darning an old table-cloth than of sewing a new 
one.” 

She lost her one son in 1780, of a long decline. According to 
the report of the day, he was engaged in marriage to his cousin, 
Anne Pringle, an especial favourite of Mrs. Cockburn’s, who had in 
a great measure reared her, and who ‘did credit to that rearing 
by her beauty, sweetness, and fidelity to the memory of Adam 
Cockburn, a faint fragrant tradition of all which yet lingers in her 
and his mother’s Forest.” (Ettrick.) Mrs. Cockburn lived to see 
Burns in the prime of his famous manhood, and Sir Walter Scott 
asa wonderful boy. ‘‘ As years waned, Alison Cockburn tied a 
lace hood over her undimmed auburn toupee, wrapped a shawl 
round her shoulders, with their puffed-out Queen Bess sleeves, and 
exchanged her fan for her snuff-box—very probably with her son 
Adam’s portrait inside the lid; but her cheery gift of humour 
remained unabated. No calamity could permaneutly crush, still 
less sour her.” She died in her house in Crighton Street in 1794, 
having survived all her immediate family, but watched over by 
her grand-nephew and niece, Mark and Anne Pringle. 


‘ I've seen the smiling 
Of Fortune beguiling,” 
is deservedly a national song, aud her life and letters, if published 
in a more extended form, would, we think, take a permanent place 
in biographical literature. 
The more tender and popular version of ‘‘ The Flowers of the 
Forest,” that beginning 


“]’ye heard them lilting at our yowe-milking,” 


was written by Jean Elliot, one of the Minto family; and she 
also lived from a girlhood in the ’45 to be an old woman of 78 in 
1805. Of her career a variety of curious details are given. 
Susanna Blamire, a daleswoman of Cumberland, wrote among 
other charming pieces the musically married ‘‘ And ye shall walk 
in silk attire.” 

Of Lady Anne Barnard, the author of Auld Robin Gray, we 
will say nothing here, because the bright story of her career is told 
in that most delightful of books the Lives of the Lindsays. Let us 
beg any of our readers who may not have read it to immediately 
ask for it at their library and look into Lady Anune’s autobiography. 
More new to us are the pages given to Lady Nairne, the author of 
The Laird of Cockpen” and ‘The Land o’ the Leal.” She also was 
one of the long-lived singers, living from 1766 to 1845. She came 
of the Oliphants of Gask, stout Jacobites all. Her father, the 
* auld laird,” obstinately repudiating any acknowledgment of the 
Hanoverian line, King George, who could afford to be good- 
natured, sent this message through the Member for Perthshire : 
“The Elector of Hanover’s compliments to the Laird of Gask, | 
and wishes to tell him how much the Elector respects the Laird | 
for the steadiness of his principles.’’ Caroline Oliphant married a | 
man who was at the time a landless soldier of fortune, and she | 





| Perthshire, which had been purchased by the Athole Murrays 
| after the 45, was irrevocably lost. Lady Nairne outlived her hus- 


band, and alas! her only son, who died in his 50th year, in 1837, 
of consumption. For some few years more the aged woman 


| lived on, absorbed in piety and good works to an extent that con- 
| trasts curiously with the jollity of her earlier muse when she wrote 


the * Laird of Cockpeu.” She died at Gask, and was buried in the 
grounds on the site of what had been the old parish kirk. We 
have seen, but not read, the volume lately published on the Lairds 


| of Gask, which must be worth perusal by lovers of historical 


details. Lady Nairne’s genius was very prolific in songs. We 
must not forget to mention ‘“ John Tod” and ‘Charlie is my 
Darling,” as among others. : 

The last heroine in the book is Jeaune Baillie, whose songs bid 
fair to outlive her plays. ‘ Woo'd and married and a’” and 
‘* Poverty parts good company” are familiar examples. Alto- 


| gether, the book is written with great liveliness and grace, and 


introduces us to as fine minds and fine manners as may be met 
with in the whole range of biography. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 
aaiipaant 

The British Quarterly Review. July. (Hodder and Stoughton.)— 
We have read many articles in the British Quarterly on the great 
subject of “Church Establishment,” and though dissenting from the 
views propounded in them, have commonly found much to admire; 
but we do not remember any one which we have found more pleasure 
and profit in perusing than the essay which is entitled “ The Progress 
of Nonconformity and the Genius of Society.” Nothing could be 
better, more philosphical and more liberal, than the tone and temper in 
which it is written. We should have much to say in more definite and 
detailed praise, and—for we are still unconvinced on the main question 
—in answer, did space permit. One sentence we may quote. “It 
[Nonconformity] witnesses for the ancient, historic, and Chris- 
tian idea of the Church, as the manifestation and the organ of 
the Spirit working freely in individual consciences and hearts.” 
“The simple congregation of faithful men,” says Mr. Baldwin 
Brown, in a recent letter to this journal (June 10), “drawn 
into fellowship for Christian culture and work, appears to me 
more and more to be the one mode of Church life and activity which 
gives to the life and light of the spiritual sphere free play through all 
the organs of the social and political life cf a people, whereby alone can 
we have any hope of realizing a national religious life.” But these 
“ congregations,” we say, do not so affect the “social and religious life” 
of the people; they have the tendency to withdraw from that life the 
best element in it, to form esoteric societies of men who possess an 
illumination which the “people do not possess,” to claim to be a 
“peculiar people,” leaving in the entire darkness a heathen, devil- 
owned multitude, from which they may rescue a few individuals, but 
which they leave, as a whole, to the powers of the world and of hell. 
The State Church claims that “ people” as its own, will not allow that 
anything is outside of it, hopes to conquer this world for itself, and 
in so claiming and hoping does, we believe, maintain a great truth. 
Among the other articles we may mention a very carefully-studied 
essay on “* Theism; Desiderata in the Theistic Argument ;” another on 
“ugh Miller,” of which the most noticeable part is the discussion on 
the state of the controversy with regard to the Mosaic cosmogony ; and 
an elaborate review, which does not fail to award some severe censure, of 
Mr. Jowett’s “ Plato.” We observo that the writer starts a theory which 
we do not remember to have seen before, and which we cannot but think 
wholly unnecessary, that the scene of Socrates’ death as described in the 
“ Phdo” is wholly imaginary, that, in fact, the poisoning took place in 
secret. To us it seems as improbable as that a writer should now 
describe an execution as taking place in public. The argument, “ if the 
poison were a narcotic, like laudanum, the ‘ walking about’ was precisely 
the wrong course to take,” is scarcely fair. Tho attendant, it is true, 
tells Socrates to “ walk about” at first, but afterwards expressly enjoins 
him to ‘‘ lie down.” 

The Athanasian Creed. By A. P. Stanley, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 


had waited long for his promotion. It was not till 1806, when | (Macmillan).—The substance of this pamphlet appeared in the Con- 
she was in her forty-first year, that her cousin Captain Nairne at | temporary Review, and was then briefly noticed in these columns. Dr. 
last got the brevet rauk of Major, and was appointed to an in- | Stanley puts with admirable force the objections which may be made to 
spectorship, which enabled him to marry. ‘They livedin Edinburgh | the creed; equally admirable, we think, is his statement of its advan- 


in great retirement, apart from all the brilliant literary society of | tages. It has, he says, an historical value :— 


their day. They were Jacobites still; and though Mrs. Nairne | 


wrote songs which have become so widely famous, she never gave | 
her own name, and actually communicated with her publisher, Mr. | 


“Tts use is a relic of the age of Charlemagne, perhaps of Clovis, 
perhaps even of Odoacer or Alaric; not, in ordinary use of the words, a 
‘creed of the saints and anthem of the blest,’ but a war song of an 
unknown author,—an interesting example at once of the endeavour of 








Purdie, at his place of business, ‘‘ carefully got up for the occasion | Latin theology to grasp Byzantine metaphysics, and of Christian specu- 


as an ol en SO eck ation to fortify itself with barbarian curses. Nothing else exists like 
d country lady of the last generation,” giving herself out it in the English prayer-book. If it disappears, we shall have lost, for 


as “ Mrs. Bogan of Bogan.” Many attempts were made to find  go04 or evil, a familiar record of the old days of fierce haters and plain- 
out the authorship of the ‘‘BB” songs, but she preserved speakers.” 

profound silence. When George IV. visited Scotland, he re- | And it has the merit of latitude as regards subjects of modern theological 
stored the Nairne peerage, but the estate of Nairne, in Strathearn, | controversy :— 
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“Tt declares that heresy consists in denying or modifying certain 
expressions which it states to be absolutely essential respecting the true 
Hypostases and the One Substance of the Divine Being. According to 
the Athanasian Creed, Pelagianism is not contrary to the Catholic Faith, 
nor any of the numerous theories that have sprung up, on the one side 
or the other, respecting Justification. Nor, again, is any theory respect- 
ing Biblical Inspiration, or respecting the Atonement, or the nature of 
the Devil, or Baptismal Regeneration, or the Real Presence, or the 
Sacraments, at all reckoned by the Athanasian Creed as parts ‘of the 
Catholic Faith.’ If on the one side this venerable confession may bo 
narrow and severe, and on the other side meagre and defective, yet, to 
a critical and liberal mind, it is more free and comprehensive than many 
modern confessions, whether of Rome or Westminster, or the Wesleyan 
Conference or of the Evangelical Alliance.” 

Wo have said so much af various times against the Creed, that we feel it 


to bea only fair that for once we should set forth its merits, though we | 


have some suspicion that its friends will scarcely appreciate the praise. 
Dean Stanley has added a preface to the ‘“ general recommendations ” of 
the Ritual Commission, and an interesting appendix, in which the 


opinions of the nineteen Commissioners who, for one reason or other, | 


wished for the disuse, or for some change in the use of the Creed, are 
set forth at length. 
The Unity of Italy. 


York last January to celebrate the completion of Italian unity by the 
occupation of Rome by the forces of the Italian Kingdom, this meeting 
being in a measure intended to protest against various assemblies which 
the Catholic party had collected to manifest sympathy with the Pope 
and support the Temporal Power. A number of distinguished people 
wrote letters to say that they should have been glad to come to this 
meeting, but could not; a few distinguished persons went to it and 
delivered speeches. Letters and speeches are here printed; printed also 
are a number of leading articles from the American Press. The only 
really noticeable thing in the book is the address of the Rev. H. W. 
Beechor, a very vigorous performance indeed, which it is refreshing to 
find among not a few pages of platitudes, 

Guide-Book to the Canadian Dominion. By Harvey J. Philpot, M.D., 
with a preface by Thomas Hughes, Esq., M.P. (Stanford.)—Dr. 
Philpot’s book, which is rightly described as “containing full informa- 
tion for the emigrant, the tourist, the sportsman, and the small capi- 
talist,” is naturally full of interest and value. An advocate of 
emigration may be supposed to put more couleur de rose into his picture 
than naturally belongs to it; but probably there is good authority for 
everything that is said about the fine carsers which the Dominion offers 
to those who are willing to work,—it being always understood that they 
are offered only to the capable in mind and body, and that the class 
which is helpless here will be helpless there. An anecdote that Mr. 
Hughes gives us from his own hearing is very full of significance. Ata 
meeting extemporized on board the ship in which he made his outward 
voyage, to discuss the benefits of education, an elderly passenger gave 
an account of his own rearing :— 

“He was born in Cornwall, and brought up to smith’s work, and 


thirty-four years ago had landed under the citadel of Quebec, where | 
they would be in a few days, with a wife and two children, and nine | 
He had had four more children since then, | 


shillings in his pocket. 
three girls and three boys altogether. All his girls were married, and 
he had given each of them $1,500 as a marriage portion. He had 
been able to give each of his boys a good start, and now every one of 


them had a good farm of his own, while he himself owned another, on | 


which he was living with every comfort he cared for.” 
Many readers, however, will turn with yet more interest to the preface, 
in which Mr. Hughes discusses the future relation between the Dominion 


of Canada and the mother country. The present constitution—that of | 


the Federation of 1867—cannot, he thinks, endure. Schemes that have 
‘een suggested for governing the empire by a council of delegates from 
its various parts are, he thinks, impracticable. 
dies between annexation to the United States, an alternative which he 
discusses with much moderation and good sense, and an arrangement by 
which “the right to make treaties should be ceded to each of the great 
‘confederated groups of colonies by the mother country, other things 
remaining as they are.” Mr. Hughes is a statesman who believes that 
other things besides utility and cost are to be taken into account in con- 
sidering imperial questions; at the same time, he knows much about the 


Transatlantic communities, both British and American, and his opinion | 


on these matters, which will indeed commend itself to every reader by 
the mode of its statement, is well worth noting. 

The Truth of the Bible. By the Rev. Bourchier Wrey Savile. 
(Longman.)—This is an apology for revelation to which we can give 
little praise beyond the credit of good intentions. It displays industry 
and research, and it is copious in quotations; but it fails altogether in 
the critical faculty. What aro we to think of a writer who can write 
down such an extraordinary statement as that “Mr. John Stuart Mill 
and the author of ‘Ecce Homo’ would be considered by most persons as 
belonging to the same school of religious thought”? Did any one ever 


think so, except possibly Mr. Savile himself, who doubtless has a sort of | 
vague notion that they are both “infidels” of some kind, “infidel ” | 


being a term which he uses freely, apparently without a notion that it 
conveys areproach. Our author's chief purpose is to prove that Science 
and Scripture are at one; and, of course, he is principally occupied with 
the Mosaic cosmogony. He takes the “six days’ creation” to describe 


(New York: Putnam; London: Triibner.)— | 
This volume contains an account of a certain meeting held in New | 


For Canada, the choice | 


the preparation of the earth, which had then reached the “ post- 
tertiary ” period, for the reception of man, and he imagines the “ days” 
to be periods of 7,000 years each. His argument on this latter 
point is, that we are now in the seventh day, or day of God's rest 
(quoting, “my Father worketh hitherto, and I work”); and that 
this being a period of long duration, it is reasonable to suppose 
that the other “days” were the same. This may be ingenious, 
but we cannot allow that it is orthodox, that it in the least represents 
the mind of Moses. If we must take such latitude of interpretation ag 
this, is it worth while to strain and stretch the words of Scripture? 
How much better to see in this first chapter of Genesis a noble “ Psalm 
| of Creation,” in which the writer attributes to the Divine Cause the 
' grand phenomena of nature such as he saw or conceived them to be! 
We take, again, Mr. Savile’s explanation of ‘Sun, stand thou still upon 
| Gibeah, and thou, moon, in the valley of Ajalon.” “The sun” means 
“ sunshine,” and “the moon” “moonlight,” so that we are to suppose 
| not that the movements of the planetary system wero altered, but that 
these two particular places remained light when the rest of the neigh- 
bourhood was in darkness. But the most curious proof of Mr. Savile’s 
capabilities for his task is to be found in his chapter, ‘* Archwology in 
Confirmation of Scripture.” It is astonishing to see the pious frauds 
which we had thought long since exposed alleged with the most cheer- 
ful confidence as undoubted proofs. “The Sibylline Oracles,” we read, 
are still clearer in their witness to “the coming of the Just One.” To 
find the Sibyl quoted in this nineteenth century as genuine! Then we 
have the Philopatris of the pseudo-Lucian quoted as authentic, in happy 
ignorance of what criticism has long ago settled on this point. But the 
| crowning example of critical simplicity is this :— 
| “In the year 1820, the commissaries of art attached to the French 
armies, while excavating in the ancient city of Aquilla, in the kingdom 
of Naples, discovered an antique vase of white marble, containing a 
| copper plate with this inscription—In the year 17 of the Emperor 
| Tiberius Cassar, and the 26th Day of March, the city of the Holy Jerusa- 
| lem, Annas and Caiaphas being priests-sacrificators of the people of God, 
| Pontius Pilate, Governor of Lower Galilee, sitting on the presidential 
| chair of the Prawtory, condemns Jesus of Nazareth to die on the cross 
| between two thieves, the great and notorious evidence of the people say- 
| ing—lIst. Jesus isaseducer. 2nd. He is seditious. 3rd. He is an enemy 
| to the law. 4th. He calls himself falsely the son of God. Sth, He calls 
| himself falsely the King of Israel. 6th. Ho entered into the Temple 
followed by a multitude bearing palm-branches in their hands, Order 
| of the first centurion Quilius Cornelius, to lead him to the place of 
| execution. All persons, whether rich or poor, are forbidden to oppose 
| the death of Jesus, Jesus shall go out of the city of Jerusalem by the 
gate of Struenus. 


Daniel Robini, a Pharises. 

3 Joannes Rororanle. 
} Raphael Robani. 

{.Capet, a citizen.” 
| Mr. Savile is indeed staggered for a moment by the name “ Capet.” 
| The descendants of Hugh Capet, he says, for a long time reigned in 
| Naples, and he thinks it possible that the composer sought the 
| favour of his sovereign by thus introducing the family name, a singular 
method, by the way, of ingratiating himself with a Christian monarch. 
On the wholo, however, he inclines to believe it of high authority. Of 
course he quotes the Acta Pilati as genuine. Could not the ecclesias- 
tical authorities have some sort of censorship over the works not of their 
enemies, which are endurable enough, but of their friends ? 

Kate Coventry, an Autobiography, edited by G. J. Whyte Melville, 
| new edition (Longmans), here appears in a very readable form and in 
' very good print. In our opinion, Kute Coventry is one of the cleverest 

of Captain Whyte Melville's lively (if somewhat fast) performances. 

S 


Scuoot Booxs.—We have to notice two of the useful series of clas- 
| sical text-books for which we are indebted to the Clarendon Press, 
| Selections adapted from Xenophon, by J. Surtees Phillpotts, and 
The Commentaries of Julius Casar; the Gallic War, by Charles E. 
Moberly. Both editors are assistant-masters in Rugby School, and the 
work of both is as excellent as we should expect. The tendency of 
classical teaching is more and more to give to the substance of ancient 
authors some, at least, of the attention that was once devoted exclu- 
sively to the form; and both Mr. Phillpotts and Mr. Moberly recogaize 
the fact. Tho first named of these two takes the Hellonics of Xeno- 
phon, “boils them down” into about a fifth of their original bulk, 
prefixes explanatory introductions, and generally sets forth the history 
of the period,—a period which, as he justly says, “is too often neglected, 
both by schools and universities.” Towards the construing of the text he 
contributes abundant help, first by simplifying the construction when sim- 
plification seemed necessary, a course that might be more often pursued 
' than it is; secondly, by marking the compound verbs, a frequent source 
| of difficulty to the learner; and thirdly, by copious notes. Altogether 
the volume makes a very complete and useful text-book. We are glad 
to see that it is to be followed up by a solection of scenes from the 
“Rotreat of the Ten Thousand.” After all, nothing is better than that. 
It can be understood by itself, whereas he who has barely heard of 
Athens and Sparta cannot make much of the history of she Hellenics, 
Mr. Moberly helps to rescue Cesar from the most unjust reproach of 
want of interest. Of course, no book can interest which is read at the 
rate of ten lines a lesson; but put the work with such explanations and 
illustrations as are here furnished into the hands of boys who could got 
| through it at a reasonable speed, and could see something of the con- 


“Signatures of witnesses to the con- 
demnation of Jesus Christ. 
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nection of the narrative, and you have what could scarcely fail to attract 
attention. We see in the preface an emphatic testimony to the merits 
of a work which has been unjustly depreciated, Napoleon III.’s book on 
Julius Cesar, which, says Mr. Moberly, “deserves in a very high degree 
indeed the gratitude of all students of the Commentaries.” Greek 
and English Dialogues, for use in Schools aud Colleges, by John Stuart 
Blackie (Macmillan), strikes us as supplying teachers with a hint of 
the most valuable kind. Professor Blackie thus describes his method :— 
“J will intimate to the students of a class that to-morrow I shall 
address some remarks to them on a certain subject,—say, the seasons 
and the weather, and in preparation for this they will be so good as 
to look over the vocabulary of the chapter so named. In our Scottish 
Universities working is the rule [listen, Oxford and Cambridge] ; and 
there is no doubt that four-fifths, or perhaps nine-tenths, of a class will 
do this, or any other thing they are bid. Next morning comes, and I forth- 
with describe a snowstorm, or a frost with skating, or any other suitable 
subject, and by interrogations find that the students, or at least those 
who are worth fishing for, thoroughly understand me. I then intimate 
that I expect the students themselves, or at least such of them as are 
bent on improvement, to take my place on the day after, and make the 
description vivd voce before the class.” 
We have always thought that colloquial teaching of the dead languages 
sas unduly neglected, and we are heartily obliged to Professor Blackie, | 
an enthusiastic scholar to whom classical learning owes very much, for | 
his Dialogues, which, we may say, are very lively and idiomatic. We 
hope that some one will follow it up with a book of Latin dialogues. 
There are comparatively but few schools where Greek dialogues are 
available——A Series of Elementary Latin Prose Exercises, by J. Westley 
Davis, M.A., (Longman), is a book of carefully graduated exercises after 
the manner of “ Ellis,” adapted to the principal Latin grammars in use, 
as well as to the “‘ Public School Primer.” Has Mr. Davis always taken 
his examples from the classics? “ Oculi rotundi” for “ round eyes,” 
and “aperire ludum” for “to open a school,” seem a little odd to us, 
though we say it not without fear. To Mr. Davis, in conjunction with 
Mr. R. W. Baddeley, we also owe Scala Grueca (Bell and Daldy ) Greek 
Evercises (Longman). Freddie's Latin Lessons, by Mary Albert, 
(Longman), is a cleverly arranged little book on the plan of “ Mary’s 
Grammar.” “ Freddie "—we could wish that all our boys were “ Fred- 
dies,” so cleverly and quickly does he get on—is taught in what | 
seems a very eflicient way, having the reason of things explained to 
them, being taken skilfully past “the bitterness of his learning,” and 
having that bitterness further mitigated by a sugar-plum in the shape 
ofastory. Only we must say “ Freddie” would have to unlearn some- 
thing when he went to school. He must not decline plus in this fashion :— 


N. and V. plus fructus. 
Acc, plus fructum. 
Gen. plus fructis. 
Dat. plus fructui. 

Abl. plus fructu. 


He may be misled also by being told without further explanation of a 

gerundive “dormiendus.” Then, again, he will read this, “‘They gained | 
a great battle,’ you would be tempted to write batt/e in the accusative ; but | 
the genitive would be the right case to use, power being expressed,” and 

he will probably write, “ potitus est magne victoriw,” but will scarcely 

attain the success which he expects. And he will come to grief if he | 
follows the advice “ great swum must be put in the ablative ” in rendering | 
the sentence “The slave paid a great sum for liberty.” Finally, we 

must caution him against Grecie for “at Greece,” where, indeed, both | 
Latin and English seem equally strange. In fact the book wants re- | 
vision by a competent scholar.—-We have also before us a second | 
volume of German Classics, by C. A. Buchheim (Clarendon Press), con- 

taining Schiller'’s “‘ Wilhelm Toll.”——Hachette’s First French Reader, | 
edited by Rev. E, P. E. Brette, B.D., and Gustave Masson, B.A. | 
(Hachette), has the peculiarity which is certainly not without advan- 
tage, of taking its extracts from modern writers. French changes very 
rapidly, and a boy fairly familiar with the language in its great classics | 
may well be puzzled by some of its modern developments. In English | 
wo have another of Mr. J. Hunter’s useful editions of Shakespeare | 
King Henry 1V., Part II. (Longman), and the Adventures of Telema- | 
chus, Pope's Homer's Odyssey, 1-4 (John Ross); and in science an | 
Introductory Textbook of Meteorology, by Alex. Buchan (Blackwood), one | 
of a series of scientific class-books which, as far as our experience 

reaches, we have found always oxcellent.—Tho Rev. F. Garden pub- | 
lishes a second edition of an Outline of Logic (Rivingtons). 





































































| Child's Book of Song and Praise, 4t0  .......c0.cecccssecesesereeseeseecseseeceeses (Cassell) 5/0 
Chronica Magistri Rogeri de Hovedene, ed by Stubbs, vol 4, roy 8vo(Longman) 10,0 
Cornish (8. W.), The Waverley Manual, Handbook of Characters, Incidents, 

&c., in the Waverley Novels, 12mo (A. & C. Black) 60 

| Daily News’ War Correspondence 1870-1, complete in 1 vol cr 8yo (Macmillan) 6/0 
Doudney (D. A.), Faith's Province and Privilege to look up ...... (Book Society) 2/0 
Edwards (H. S.), Malvina, 3 vols er S8vo (Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
Fullerton (Lady G.), Mrs. Gerald's Niece, cr 8V0 .......cesecse++e00es ...(Bentley) 6/0 
Giberne (Agnes), The Day Star, or Gospel Story for Little Ones, cr 8vo(Seeley) 2/6 
Gregory (J.), Idyls of Labour, fcap 8V0 .........cee-eereecereeere -(Simpkin & Co.) 2/6 
Haedicke (H.), Practical Tables and Rules for Steam-Engines, 12mo...... (Nutt) 1/6 
Hood's (Thos.) Works, vol 6, cr 8vo (Ward & Lock) 50 
Hood (W. P.), On Bone-Setting, cr 8vo ....... ane (Macmillan) 4/6 
Hugo (V.), By Order of the King, cr 8V0 ...........000000+ (Bradbury, Evans, & Co.) 5/0 
Laing (S. H.), Darwinism Refated, an Essay, cr 8V0 .......00.s0+ eovrcneccensd (Stock) 2/0 
Mackenzie (W. B.), The Day of Trouble, cr 8vo (Seeley) 2/6 
My Young Days, by Author of Evening’s Amusement, 16mo...............(Seeley) 2/6 
Nugent (Lord), Ye Dole of Tichborne, roy 1émo ......... ereeeccccscescoses (Bemrose) 2/6 
Our Little Pet's Own Picture-Book, roy 16mo. ..(Ward & Lock) 1/6 
Pictures of Paris in War and in Siege, by an American Lady, cr 8vo (Bentley) 7/6 
Roby (H. J.), Grammar of the Latin Language from Plautus to Suetonius, 

8vo evesesoese wie (Macmillan) 8/6 
Taine (H.), On Intelligence, tran by Haye, part 2, 8vo, 10/...(Reevé)—complete 18/0 
Tichborne (The) Romance,—Report of the Trial, er Svo ........ «(J. Heywood) 16 
Vindication of Lady Byron, 8V0.......ccccccccssssscveseccsceesessers (Bentley) 10/6 
Wraxall (Sir C. F.), The Backwoodsman, or Life on the Frontier (Ward & Lock) 50 
Yeats (J.), Technical History of Commerce, cr 8vo ..... wrcececccnsosocece evee(Cassell) 5/0 

ORE GALLERY.—GUSTAVE DORE, 35 New Bond 


Street. EXHIBITION of PICTURES (including “CHRISTIAN 
MARTYRS,” * MONASTERY,” TRIUMPH of CHRISTIANITY,” “FRANCESCA 
de RIMINI"). Ten to Six. Gasat dusk. Admission, 1s. 


BRUSSELS KID GLOVES. 
HESE excellent and inexpensive Gloves are sold at the same rate 
as in the Retail Depot at Brussels, by 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, 
WIGMORE STREET, & WELBECK STREET, LONDON. 
Price with One Button, 2s 4d per pair. 
Price with Two Buttons, 2s 9d per pair. 
(A SINGLE PAIR AS SAMPLE BY POST AT SAME PRICE.) 
GENTLEMEN’S AND CHILDREN’S GLOVES OF THE SAME 
MANUFACTURE AT PROPORTIONATE PRICES. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (Corner OF CHancery LANE), LONDON, E.C. 
HE PUBLIC supplied at Wholesale Prices, and Carriage paid to the Country on 














orders over 20s. Per ream, 

Fine Cream-Laid Note (a cheap paper)... ose ose ose oo oe 3/0 

Superfine Cream-Laid Note (much approved) = am ie oxo owe 4/0 

Superfine Thick Cream-Laid Note (especially recommended)... oo owe 5/0 

Straw Paper, “ Patent” (adapted for rapid writing)... eos eco see owe 2/6 

Foolseap Papers, blue or cream ... oss ove on ese ewe 10/6, 12/6, & = 
6/ 


Outsides Foolscap ... ove ° 
Letter Paper for Scribbling eco ° 
New “ Vellum Wove Club-House” No . «+ five quires for 2/6 
Superfine Cream or Blue Envelopes, 4/6, 5/6, and 6/6 per 1,000. 
Large Blue Wove Commercial Envelopes, 3/6 and 4/6 per 1,000. 
COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1/0 per 100. Polished steel dies sunk 
by the best artists in the trade at about half the prices charged by the retail houses. 
An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing full description, with prices of 
Account Books, Copying Presses, Inkstands, Stationery, Cabinets, Postage Scales, 
Despatch Boxes, Travelling Writing-Cases, Desks, post free. 


JAMES L. DENMAN, WINE MERCHANT, 


Importer and Introducer of GREEK and HUNGARIAN WINES, 20 
Piccadilly, London, solicits a trial of the following PURE and UN- 
BRANDIED WINES, which for price and quality cannot be surpassed :— 
GREEK BURGUNDY (Red and White), possess all the 
qualities of the finer sorts of French Burgundy, and are most 
strongly recommeaded for their body, flavour, and bouquet. 
Unapproachable at the price—In quantities of not less than four 
dozens ... per doz, 
Single doz. ... ose 


LA GAUPHINE C 


"plain, 4/0; ruled do. 4/6 





15s. 
16s. 


oe oo aoe oe one aoe oe 


LARET, a full 


-bodied South of France 


Wine.—lIu quantities of notiess thanfour dozens... perdoz. 9s 6d. 
Single doz. ... on ow am ow — om — ~~ «» 10s 6d. 
NATURAL SHERRY, from CADIZ, « very clean and 

nice dry Wine, without acidity.—In quantities of not less than four 

Ozens 60 ave ose we ove oon a“ w.  perdoz. 15s. 
Single doz. ... > ooo ° oo 80 owes we 


(Can be tasted free.) 

The above Wines are admirably adapted for luncheon and dinner; will greatly 
improve with age in bottle; and will upon trial be found from their distinctive 
characters to fulfil every domestic requirement. Cases and bottles to be returned 
or paid for. Cross Cheques National Bank. Detailed Priced Lists forwarded 
on application. 


JAMES L. DENMAN, 20 Piccadilly, London. 
OURNING.—Messrs. JAY have experienced Dressmakers 


and Milliners who act as Travellers, so that in the event of immediate 
Mourning being required, or any other sudden emergency for Dress, one can be 
despatched to any part of the Kingdom on receipt of letter or telegram, without 
| any expense whatever to the purchaser, 
All articles are marked in plain figures, and the charges are the same as if the 





| goods were bought for ready money at the Warehouse in Regent Street. 
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| Messrs. JAY, having adopted a fixed tariff, publish the following epitome of the 
¢e 
‘ 


harges for DRESSMAKING, 
| s. d.) s. d 
Making Dress, with Plain Skirt ... 10 6 | Silk Sleeve Lining .........00c08 3 6 
eeve Lining 5 6 

















—o—_- | Making Dress, with Tucks of | Silk Low Body and SI 
Adams (H. G.), Beautiful Shells, their Nature, Structure, and Uses (Groombridge) 3/6 | _ Crapeor Fancy Trimmings, from 14 6 | Lawn Body Lining... L 6 
Aristotle's Ethies, Books 1-4, Introduction, with Analysis and Notes by E. Moore, | | Making Bodice and Mounting | Sleeve Lining ssesesersersereereerrenee LO 
cr Svo.. (Rivington) 10/6 Skirt into Band .......... cosssseseee 7 6 | Silk Facing. 1 103 
Art, Pictorial and Industrial, vol 1, imp 4to (Low & Co) 31/6 Making Widow's Bodice, do., do. 8 0) Petersham Ribbon for Banding ... 0 & 
Augustine (S.), Origin of the Two Cities, Heavenly and Earthly, translated by Mounting Skirt into Band, with | Petersham Waistband, Covered 
- A. Walker, cr 8vo (Longman) 7/6| Alpaca Pocket ..........c0.secssseeres 6 Crape and Rosette .........c00e8 2 6 
Barlee (Ellen), Sketches of Working Women, cr 8V0 ......000 eoesece eoeeees (Seeley) 3/6 | Mounting do, do., with Black Silk | Making Garibaldi 6 0 
Barney O’Toole’s Comic Letters to his Mother, fep 8vo. -e(Simpkin & Co.) 1/0 | _ Pocket 2 6 | Making Low Bodice...........00000008 6 0 
Barry (P.), Wealth and Poverty Considered, cr 8yo....... eooecee: eeseeeeeee(LOngman) 1/0 | Mounting do., do., without Pocket 1 6 | Sundries....... enesevttene saserenens 16 
Bante (Ps, The Workman's Wrongs and the Workman's Rights ...(Longman) 1/0 | Silk Body Lining... 5 6| Tucker, Braid, and Trimmings extra, 
> — 5 Classical Dictionary, 12mo ; (Ward & Lock) 10 THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
Breb ey (R. H.), The Religion of Daily Life, Six Lectures, cr 8vo ...(Longman) 1/0 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street, London. 
_ m (Dr.), Book of Birds, by T. R. Jones, vols 1 & 2, imp 8vo (Cassell)—each 7/6 | JAYS. 
poeta pd" The —- Jurisprudence of [usanity, 8vo ...... (Churchill) 10,6 
- ’ e i ‘y i ra . 7 sr . 
3 feap sro rayers selected from his Collection, translated by i nn on! XN USICA L GYMNASTICS for LADIES, 
ush (R. J.), Reindeer, Dogs, and Snow-Shoes, 8vo . Low & Co.) 120 J a ae 
Carnoia (Conde da), The Marquis of Pombal, 8yo .. veeongman) “7/0 | > $5 BRUTON STREET, BERKELEY SQUARE, 
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— GENERAL TRAMWAYS 
COMPANY (Limited). } 
Incorporated under the Companies’ Acts of 1862 and | 
1867, by which the liability of Shareholders is limited 
to the amount of their Subscription. | 
Capital £1,000,000, in 50,000 Shares of £20 each. | 
Present issue 25,000 Shares, or £500,000. Payable, £1 | 
on Application and £3 on Allotment. Future calls not | 
to exceed £4, at intervals of not less than three months. 
Interest at 6 per cent. will be allowed on all amounts | 
paid in advance of calls, 





DrReEcTorRs. 
The Right Hon. Lord Ropert Montacu, M.P., Chair- 


man. 

WrittraM Bussy, Esq., Chairman of the Liverpool 
Omnibus and Tramways Company. 

Lortcs Fitz WyY@raM, Esq., 89 Eccleston Square. 

Rosert A, READ, Esq., General Manager Somerset and 
Dorset Railway Company. 

THOMAS SHORT, Junior, Esq., Director of the Birming- 
ham Joint Stock Bank. 

Hon, FREDERICK WALPOLE, M.P., Vice-President of the 
Norwich Union Life Assurance Company. 

WILLIAM MARSTON WARDEN, Esq., Deputy-Chairman 
of the Birmingham Banking Company, Limited 

Major-General WYNNE, Royal Engineers (late Govern- 
ment Inspector of Railways). | 

BANKERS. 

The NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, | 
Bishopsgate Street, E.C., and Branches. 

The BIRMINGHAM JOINT-STOCK BANK, Limited, Bir- | 
mingham. 

ENGINELR.—J, H. TOLME, Esq., Westminster, S.W. 

SOLICITORS. 

Messrs. COPE, ROSE, and PkARSON, 26 Great George 
Street, Westminster, S.W. | 

Messrs. ALCOCK and MILWARD, Birmingham. 

SECRETARY (pro tem).—S, G. NICOLLE, Esq. 


AUDITOR. 
G. JA. CAPE, Esq., (Messrs. Cape and Harris), 8 Old 
Jewry, E.C. 
BROKERS. 


Messrs. J. and A. SCRIMGEOUR, 18 Old Broad Street, E.C. | 
JOHN SMITH, Esq., Bennett's Hill, Birmingham. | 
Messrs. UNDERHILL and Son, Wolverhampton. 
TEMPORARY OFFICES. | 
No.8 Old Jewry, E.C.; and 23 High Street, Birmingham. 


| 
PROSPECTUS. 

The profitable character of Tramway enterprise is 
now fully recognized. , 

The receipts from Tramways, both in England and 
abroad, after paying all working expenses, and provid- 
ing for renewals of the Lines, and depreciation of | 
working stock, yield very large Dividends to the Share- 
holders, and the Shares of most of the established | 
Companies command premiums varying from 12 to 50 | 
per cent. 

The present Company is formed for the purchase | 
and acquisition of privileges ana concessions for 
Tramways, in populous towns in the United Kingdom | 
and on the Continent, for undertaking the construction, 
working and maintenance of such Tramways, and for 
disposing of the same from time to time, as may be | 








found advantageous. | 


In furtherance of these objects the Directors have 
acquired, upon advantageous terms, for the benefit of 
the Company, the valuable Parliamentary powers, ob- 
tained in the last Session, for Tramways from Bir- 
mingham to Handsworth, West Bromwich and Tip- 
ton, Aston Park, Moseley Road, and King’s Heath. 

Negotiations are also in progress with the Corpora- 
tion of Birmingham for the construction and working 
of Tramways within the borough boundary, and steps 
have been taken to secure other valuable Lines in the 
neighbourhood of Birmingham, which are the natural 
extension of these systems. Contracts have been con- 
cluded with Messrs Waring Brothers, for the immedi- 
ate construction of the Tramways already authorized, 
and of the contemplated extensions in the Birmingham 
district. 

The Company have also secured, at a valuation to 
be settled by arbitration, in connection with, and as a 
feeder to, the Birmingham Tramways, the business and 
plant of the Birmingham Omnibus Company. 


first part, William Busby, William Williams, Henry 
Richard Cooksley, Daniel Busby. Edward Bickerton 
Whitehead, and Frank Bolton of the second part, 
Julian Horn Tolme of the third part, Robert Harding 
Milward of the fourth part, and the General Tramways 


| Company, Limited, of the fifth part. 


2. An Indenture dated 11th July, 1871, and made 
between William Busby, William Williams, Henry 
Richard Cooksley, Daniel Busby, Edward Bickerton 
Whitehead, and Frank Bolton of the one part, and the 
General Tramways Company, Limited, of the other 
part. 

3. An Agreement dated the 11th July, 1871, and 
made between William Busby, and Daniel Busby of the 
first part, Julian Horne Tolme of the second part, 
Robert Harding Milward of the third part, and the 


| General Tramways Company, Limited, of the fourth 


part. 


between Edward Gem, Edward Fisher Smith, Joseph 
William Williams, George Paulson Wragge, and 


| William Evans of the one part, and the General Tram- 


ways Company, Limited, of the other part. 
5. An Agreement dated 11th July, 1871, and made 


between William Busby and Daniel Busby of the one | 


part, and the General Tramways Company, Limited, 
of the other part. ; 

6. An Indenture dated 11th July, 1871, and made 
between William Waring, Henry Waring, and Charles 
Waring of the one part, and the Geueral Tramways 


| Company, Limited, of the other part. 


7. An Indenture of Assignment and Covenant, dated 
12th July, 1871, and made between William Waring. 


| Henry Waring, and Charles Waring, Contractors for 
Public Works, of the one part. and the General Tram- 


ways Company, Limited, of tae other part. 

The above Deeds and Contracts and copies of the 
Memorandum and Articles of Association lie for in- 
spection at the offices of Messrs. Cope, Rose, and 
Pearson, 26 Great George Street, Westminster, S.W., 
and copies thereof are for the like purposes at the 


| offices of Messrs. Allcock and Milward, 5 Union Street, 


Birmingham, the Solicitors of the Company. 
London, 14th July, 1871. 


| The GENERAL TRAMWAYS COMPANY (Limited). 


FoRM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES, 
(To be left with the Bankers.) 
To the Directors of the General Tramways Company 


(Limited). 
Gentlemen,—Having paid to your Bankers the sum 
of Pounds, being a deposit of £1 per Shure 
on Shares in the above Company, I hereby re- 


quest that you will allot to me that number; and I 
agree to accept such Shares, or any less number you 
may allot me, and to pay a further sum of £3 per Share 
upon allotment, and the subsequent calls thereon, and 


| [authorize you to insert my name on the Register of 


Members for the number of Shares allotted to me, 
according to the terms of the Prospectus, dated 14th 
July, 1871. 
Osual Signature.,.........0.06+ ecsvesee 
Name | seecnsevesess 





Profession Sens 
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TO PAY IN FULL. 

| Idesire to pay up my subscription in full, receiving 
| interest according to the terms of the Prospectus. 

5, A asic cnnsivesciticiicne 


| 


| VERY SCHOOL BOY, 


| VERY STUDENT..........0000-e-EVERY CLERK, 
| 


| VERY. .....:000eeeeeeeeeee PROFESSIONAL WRITER, 





| ND EVERY ONE WHOSE..............«BUSINESS 


| 


CO® PROFESSION. ......0:0008 s+eeseeN ECESSITATES 
| UCH WRITING.............«.eSHOULD USE THE 


Contracts have also been concluded with the above | 


4. An Agreement dated lth July, 1871. and made | 


| ADDITION TO BE FILLED UP I¥ THE APPLICANT WISHES 


firm for the construction of Tramways through the | 
ceutres of the Cities of Lisbon aud Saragossa, between | 
Florence and Prato and Poggio, and in the City of | : 
Madrid, for all of which that firm has secured Conces- | HEY STRENGTHEN, ........000ceeeereeeeeS LEADY, 
sions, which are to be made over to the Company, and | 


OLTA-ELECTRIC...,.....-+00e2s0000e PEN HOLDERS ; 


for the supply of all requisite omnibuses and other 
vehicles, at a fixed price of £8,500 per mile, which 
includes the purchase of the Concessions and all other 
attendant expenses. 

Negotiations are also pending, and are in a forward 
state, for establishing Tramways in other populous 
cities and towns, both at home and abroad, which will, 
as the powers are obtained, be constructed and made 
over to the Company on similar terms. 

Thus the Company will come into possession of their 
Tramways in full working order and at a present 
ascertained cost. 

It is provided by the Articles of Association that 
the remuneration of the Directors is fixed at £300 per 
annum for the Chairman, and £200 per annum for 
each Director, until the Company earns and pays a 
dividend of 10 per cent. on the paid-up capital, after 
which 5 per cent. of the excess will be allotted to them, 


leaving the remaining 95 per cent. for the Proprietors. | 


Applications for Shares in the accompanying Form 
should be left at the Company's Bankers. 

The deposit will be returned without deduction if no 
Allotment is made, 

If an Allotment is made the Deposit will be applied 
on account of the amount payable on the Shares 
allotted. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be 
obtained at the Company's Bankers, the National 
Provincial Bank of England, 112 Bishopsgate Street, 
E.C., and Branches; and the Birmingham Joint Stock 
Bank, Limited, Birmingham; and from the Brokers, 
Messrs. J. and A. Scrimgeour, 18 Old Broad Street, 
E.C.; John Smith, Esq., Bennett's Hill, Birmingham ; 
Messrs. Underhill and Son, Wolverhampton; and at 
the Offices of the Company, 8 Old Jewry, E.C. 

_The following Contracts have been entered into, 
viz. :— 

1. An Indenture dated 11th July, 1871, and made 
between the Birmingham Tramways Company, of the 





| A ND RENDER ssoreseesF IRM 
AND FINGERS. 





HE WRIST 
‘OLD IN BOXES......CONTAINING ONE DOZEN 





PPEXHOEDER, sere PRICE 1s, 6d. PER BOX. 
| rJ\0 BE OBTAINED FROM ALL STATIONERS 
THROUGHOUT GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND. 

| Tea a ee ZACOBS, SOLE 

| PATENTEE, 

153 FLEET STREET, EC. 


_ AND ONE ........4. seeeeeee WOLTA-ELECTRIC 


INVENTOR = and 


Quinine WIN E— 
| as supplied to the Sick and Wounded. 
| The many and expensive forms in which this 
| well-known medicine is administered tov often pre- 
clude its adoption as a general touic. The success 
which has attended 

WATERS’ QUININE WINE 
| arises from its careful preparation by the manufac- 
| turer. Exch wine-glassful contains suilicient Quinine 
| to make it an excellent restorative to the weak. It 
| behoves the public to see that they have 
WATERS’ QUININE WINE, 
| for the result of Chancery proceedings, a short time 
| since, elicited the fact that one uuprincipled imitator did 
| not use Quinine in the manufacture of his Wine. 
| All grocers sell Waters’ Quinine Wine, at 3Cs per doz. 
| WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Wor- 
| cester House, 34 Eastcheap, London. Agents—E. 
| Lewis and Co., Worcester. 





ESSBRS. GABRIEL’S 

#. CELEBRATED PREPARATIONS for Cleans- 
ing, Preserving, and Beautifying the Teeth and Gums, 

| and preventing Toothache, are sold by all Chemists and 

| Perfumers (with directions for personal use), 

and by the Manufacturers, 


GABRIEL, Dentists, 
(Established 1815), 
64 LUDGATE HILL, CITY, and) y 
56 HARLEY STREET, W.,' 5 LONDON, 
(Their only Establishments), 
Where they practise their painless system of 
DENTISTRY. 
Messrs. GABRIEL'S OSTEO-ENAMEL STOPPING, 
warranted to remain white and firm as the tooth itself. 
This beautiful preparation restores front teeth, and can 
| be easily used. Sulficient to stop six Teeth. Price 5s. 
| Messrs. GABRIEL'S ODONTALGIQUE ELIXIR. 
This celebrated Mouth Wash is most refreshing; it 
strengthens the gums, eradicates tartar and all injuri- 
| Ous secretions, sweetens the breath, and for cleansing 
| artificial teeth is invaluable. Price 5s, 

Messrs. GABRIEL'S CORALITE TOOTH PASTE, 
for cleansing and improving the Teeth, imparts a 
natural reduess to the gums, and gives brilliancy to the 

Euamel. Price ls 6d. 
“A Word in Season on the Teeth” may be had upon 
application free of charge. 


t ieee CRYSTAL GLASS 
T 


MEssrs. 





CHANDELIERS. 

ABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU, 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India. 

| LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRM{INGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad 
Street, ESTABLISHED 1807, 


IGEStTION PROMOTED by 
PEPSINE 
Prepared by T. MORSON, and recommended by the 
Me tical Profession. 
Sold in bottles and boxes from 2s 6:1 by all Chemists, 
| and the Mauufacturers, THOMAS MORSON and Son, 124 
Southampton Row, W.C., London. 
See name on label. 








JARQUET SOLIDAIRES for 
FLOORING.—HOWARD'S PATENT. 
No. 1,548. 
The only kind guaranteed to stand, 
25 26, and 27 BERNERS STREET, OXFORD 
STREET, W., and CLEVELAND WORKS. 





COMFORT FOR INVALIDS. 
(By Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent.) 
16 SOHO SquARE, LONDON. 
J AL DERBRMA WX, 
Ce Inventor and Manufacturer of the 
MECHANICAL ELASTIC ADJUSTING BEDS, 
COUCHES, & SPINAL CARRIAGES. 

Also his PORTABLE EQUILIBRIUM CARRYING 
CHAIR, for carrying invalids of all weig4ts up 
and down stairs. 

Every description of SELF-PROPELLING and 
WHEEL CHAIRS both for in and out-door use, 
PROSPECTUSES SENT ON APPLICATION, 


EATING’S PERSIAN INSECT- 

DESTROYING POWDER.—Fleas, Moths, 

Bugs, Cockroaches, and all other Insects destroyed by 

this Powder, which is quite harmless to domestic 

animals. Sold in packets, 1s; tins, 2s 6d and 4s each, 

by THOMAS KEATING, 79 St. Paul's Churchyard, 
and all Chemists. 








ALDIRE’S DOG SOAP, recommended 

by Judges at Crystal Palace Dog Show, destroys 

Fieas, cleanses the Skin, removes all Smell, and im- 

proves the Coat. Price 1s; of all Chemists, and of 

BARCLAY aud SONs, 95 Farringdon Street.—N.B. 
Beware of low-priced and worthless imitations. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 

and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAULION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, witha view to mislead 
the public.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(ate 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), aad 13 
Trinity Street, London, S.E. 








ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticulurly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY aud SON, dears the Label 
used 80 many years, signed * Hizabeth Lazenby.” 


rg r ah . 
OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 
—Notable Facts.—Iutense heat augments the 
anuoyances of skin disease and encourages tue develop- 
ment of febrile disorders, wherefore they should, as 
they may, be removed by those detergent and purifying 
preparations. In stomach complaints, liver affections, 
pains and spasms of tue bowels, Holloway’s unguent 
well rubbed over the affected part immediately gives 
the greatest ease, prevents congestion and inflamms- 
tion, checks the threatening diarrhea, and averts in- 
cipient cholera, The poorer inhabitants of large cities 
will find these remedies to be their best friend when 
any pestilence rages, or when from unknown, couse 
eruptions, boils, abscesses, or ulcerations betoken t : 
presence of taints or impurities within the system, aut 
| call for instant and effective curative medicines. 
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LOSING of the SHARE LIST of 4 
AUSTRALIAN and NEW ZEALAND DIVI- 


DEND GOLD MINES INVESTMENT COMPANY | 


(Limited).—The Share List of this Company will close 
for London on Tuesday, 18th July ; and for the country 
on Wednesday morning, 1th July. 

Applications for prospectuses, &c., to be made to the 
Secretary, THOMAS DicKER, Esq., 4 Royal Exchange | 
Avenue, London. E.C. 


| 

HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard | 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established | 

1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Sec. 


LLIANCE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Bartholomew Lane, London. 
Established 1324, Capital £5,000,000. 

LIFE and FIRE ASSURANCES granted on favour- 
able terms. Prospectuses, Statement of Accounts, and 
Forms may be had on application to 

ROBERT LEWIS, Secretary. 


BANE OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847. 


ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS 
issued upon Adelaide and the b peep we towns 
in South Australia. Drafts negotiated and collected ; 
money received on deposit. For terms, apply at the 
Oftices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


T)\EBENTURES at 5, 5}, and 6 per Cent. 
CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures, to 
replace others falling due, viz. for one year at 5 per 
cent., for three years at 54 per cent., and for five years 
at 6 per cent. per annum; also for longer periods, on 
terms to be ascertained at the Office of the Company. 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 

Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, E.C. 

















HE FIRST DIVISION of the SAINT 


PAUL and PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY, 


State of Minnesota, United States of America. 


SAINT VINCENT and BRAINARD EXTENSIONS. | 


Issue of $15,000,000 United States Currency, or 
£3,000,000 Sterling 7 per Cent., First Mortgage Exten- 
sion Bonds, in 15,000 Bonds of $1,000 United States 
Currency, or at the fixed exchange of 4s to the dollar, 
£200 Sterling ; bearing interest at 7 per cent. per annum 
from Ist July, 1871, payable half-yearly by Coupons at- 


tached. Principal repayable at par on the Ist January, | 


1901, unless sooner redeemed by purchase by the 
Trustees. Principal and Interest payable at the option 


of the Holder, in New York in United States Currency, | 


or in London in Sterling, at the fixed exchange of 4s 
to the dollar. Free of all Federal Taxes in the United 
States. 

Issue price in London £148 per $1,000 Bond, being 
74 per cent, upon the nominal value. 


The First Division of the St. PAUL AND PAOIFIC | 


RAILROAD CoMPANY, of the State of Minnesota, in the 
United States, is prepared to receive, through its 
Bankers, Messrs. LIPPMANN, ROSENTHAL and Co,, in 
Amersterdam, or through Messrs. ROBERT BENSON and 
Co., their Correspondents in London, subscriptions for 
$15,000,000 United States’ currency, or £3,000,000 ster- 
ling 7 per cent. First Mortgage Extension Bonds. 


The Companies interested in the railways which are | 


the object of this issue are two. The St. Paul and 
Pacific Railroad Company, subsequently referred to as 
the Original Company, and the First Division of the 
St. Paul and Pacific Railroad Company, an offshoot 
from the former, but now a distinct Company, and 
subsequently referred to as the First Division com- 
pany. 

The First Division Company is the owner of two 
lines of railway through some of the most fertile parts 
of the State; one, which is open and at work, called 
the Branch Line, extending from the capital, St. Paul, 
northwards to Watab; and one, called the Main Line, 
extending westward from St. Anthony (a station on 
the Branch Line), to Breckenridge, on the Red River 


of the North. The first 135 miles of the Main Line | 


ing the most difficult portion of the work), and 





CCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of LIFE. 
P ACCIDENTS Cause Loss OF TIME. 
ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of MONEY. 


Provide against —— y 4 ALL KINDs by insuring 


with the 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY 

An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 at 
Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 
Injury. 

£565,000 have been Paid as Compensation, ON# out 
of every 12 Policyholders becoming a claimant BACH 
YEAR, 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 

64 Cornhill, and 10 Regent Street, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Chief Office—No. 1 Old Broad Street, London. 
Branch Oflice—No. 16 Pall Mall, London. 
INSTITUTED 1820. 

The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and 
Bonuses, £2,766,000, and in respect of Annuities, £1,626 
per annum. 

The Assets actually invested in First-Class Securities 
amount to £987,897. 

4 the Subscribed Capital of £750,000 only £75,000 is 
paid up. 

Alikinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and 
on very liberal conditions. 

The accounts of the Office for the last financial year, 
returned to the Board of Trade in compliance with 
“The Life Assurance Companies’ Act, 1870,” together 
with prospectuses, may be had on application. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


WAmosaAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, for MUTUAL ASSURANCE, 
2 King William Street, London, E.C. 
(Established in 1830.) 

1. This Society has a large accumulated Fund, 
exceeding in amount 90 PER CENT. of the whole of the 
Premiums received on existing Policies; a proportion 
rarely attained by the most successful Offices. 

2, ALL THE PROFITS belong to the Assured, and are 
employed in the gradual reduction and ultimate extinc- 
tion of their Premiums, 

3. The Premiums are moderate, and the expenses of 
Management small. 

4. No CoMMISSION is paid on New Policies. 

5. Persons residing in the Country can effect Assur 
ances without personal attendance. 

6, Further particulars may be had on application at 
the Office, personally or by letter. 

CHARLES ANSELL, Jr., Actuary. 


Tas NATIONAL BANK of 
SCOTLAND. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Established, 1825. 
3 Head Office: —Edinburgh. 
CaPitAaL, £5,000,000 | PA. uP, £1,000,000 
RESERVE FuND, £330,000, 














= LONDON OFFICE, 
37 Nicholas Lane, Lombard Street, E.C. 





DsPostts at Interest are received. 
‘ CIRCULAR NOTEs and LETTERS of CREDIT available 
mall parts of the World are issued, for Homs and 


- ; mapones. 
a CusTOMERS’ SECURITIES are taken charge of, Divi- 
lends Collected, and Investments and Sales of all 


siee London Office of the Bank, and at the Head 
~ ice and Branches throughout Scotland, every de- 

cription of Banking business connected with Scotland 
is also transacted. 


WILLIAM STRACHAN,) Joint Agents, 





JAMES COWAN, 5 London Office. 


the Bridge across the Mississippi, were completed in 
1870; the rails, &c., for the remainder are purchased, 
and the whole is expected to be completed by 
September next. 

By an Act of the State of Minnesota, approved 6th 
February, 1864, and an Act of Congress, approved 3rd 
March, 1871, the Original Company has been authorized 
to construct two Extensions from the Branch Line. 
One will commence at St. Cloud, a station on the 
Branch Line, will cross the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
and will terminate at St. Vincent, a town in Pembina 
County, on the Red River of the North and on the 
British frontier. At this point it will have the benefit 
of connection with upwards of 1,000 miles of available 
river and lake communication ; to which will probably 
before long be added the railway communications 
which are being projected in the British Possessions. 
The other Extension will start from Watab, the pre- 
sent terminus of the Branch Line, and will proceed to 
Brainard, where it will form another junction with the 
Northern Pacitic Railroad. 

The Northern Pacific Railroad, with which the pro- 
posed Extension will be connected at two points, is 
now in full working order from Duluth on Lake 
Superior (where it is connected with the system of the 
Great Lakes), to Brainard, at which place a bridge 
over the Mississippi is erected. The grading of the 
line for nearly 266 miles westward is completed, the 
rails are being laid, aud it is hoped that by September 


next trains will run from Lake Superior to the Red | 


River. 

The new Extensions will thus be connected with the 
most important lines of railway, lake, and river com- 
munication. 

The length of the St. Vincent Extension is about 293 
miles, and of the Brainard extension about 55 miles. 

To aid in their construction, Congress and the State 
of Minnesota have granted to the Original Company 
lands, lying along the Extensions, at the rate of ten 
sections of one square mile each for every mile of the 
extensions, to be conveyed to the Company as the line 
is constructed. The total amount of lands thus granted 
is about 2,227,000 acres, and comprises some of what is 
known as being among the best land in the State. 

According to the report of 1569 of the Assistant- 
Secretary of State for Minnesota, the cultivated area of 
that State had increased from 1,900 acres in 1850 to 
1,387,470 in 1868, and the population had increased 
from 5,354 in 1850 to 470,000 in 1870, exhibiting a more 
rapid rate of progress than any other State in the Union. 
Upon the same authority there were in the State at the 
date of his report 749 miles of railway completed and 
601 under construction. St. Paul, the capita) of the 
State, with a population of about 25,000, is connected 
with the great commercial city of Chicago, and with 
Lake Superior, and other parts of the Union by a net- 
work of railways in active operation. 

A lease of the Extensions for 99 years has been 
granted by the Original Company to the First Division 
Company, dated Ist April, 1871, under which the latter 
is to construct, equip, and work them. For that purpose 
it is to issue the Bonds now offered, payment of the 
principal and interest of which is secured by a mortgage 
dated the Ist April, 1871, made by the Original Company 
to Horace Thompson and George L. Becker, of Saint 
Paul, Minnesota, aud Wm. G. Moorhead, of Philadelphia, 
as trustees for the Bondholders. The mortgage com- 
prises the Extensions, with their plant and rolling 
—_ and all the lands granted by Congress in respect 

ereof. 

The average price at which lands granted to the 
First Division Company in respect of its other lines 
were last year sold, is $7.68 per acre. At that rate the 
lands mortgaged to secure the present issue would 
produce $17,103,360, being considerably in excess of 
the Bonds now to be issued; and the Bondholders will, 
in addition, have the security of the 348 miles of rail- 
way, with its rolling stock, plant, &c. 

All the proceeds of the sale of the lands are to be 
paid over to the Trustees. Sales may be made upon 
credit for any period not exceeding four years, but the 
land is to remain as security for the payment. Bonds 
of the p issue, or d Pp hereon, are 
to be received at par in payment for lands. This will 
tend to produce a local demand for them until the 
price rises to par. 





| All Bonds given in payment for lands are to be 
cancelled. 

The Trustees are also to receive all the revenues 
| arising from the working of the Extensions, and to 
| apply both that and the proceeds arising from the sale 
of the lands, first in payment of the interest on the 
Bonds, and then in purchase of the Bonds themselves 
at the lowest price, not exceeding a premium of 10 per 
cent. above their nominal value, by advertisement and 
tender, or by purchase on the Stock Exchange of Lon 
don, Amsterdam, or New York. 

Fall power is given to the Trustees to take possession 
of and sell the Extensions, in case of default in pay 
ment of the principal or interest of the Bonds. 

The whole of the proceeds of the Bonds will be 
invested by Messrs. Lippmann, Rosenthal, and Co., in 
United States Federal Government securities. A sum 
equal to twenty per cent. upon the nominal amount 
issued will be held by them as a reserve to secure the 
payment of interest during the first three years, which 
| period, it is believed, will be amply sufficient not only 
for construction, but also for the development of the 
traffic. The remainder of the proceeds of the issue 
will only be paid over by them upon Certificates of the 
President of the Company and one of the Trustees 
authorising the payment. 

The Bonds will be of $1,000 United States currency, 
equal at the fixed exchange of 4s. per dollar to £205 
| sterling each. They will bear interest at 7 per cent. 
| per annum from the Ist of July, 1871. The principal 
will be payable at par on the Ist of January, 1901, 
unless sooner redeemed by the Trustees out of the 
| proceeds of sale of the mortgaged lands and the 
revenues of the Extensions. 

Both principal and interest will be payable, free of 
all United States Federal taxes, at the option of the 
holder, in New York, in United States currency, or in 
London in sterling money, at the fixed exchange of 4s, 
to the dollar. 

The Bonds will be issued, bearing interest from Ist 
July, 1871, at £148 sterling per Bond of $1,000 (equal 
at the fixed exchange of 4s per dollar to £200 Sterling), 
| payable by instalments as follows:— 
£10 per Bond on yes 

18 ” 





on Allotment. 
on 15th August, 1871. 
on Ist October, 1871. 


60 ” 
oO 4 
£148 

Payments in anticipation of unpaid instalments may 
be made on allotment, or on either of the above dates, 
under discount at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum. 

Taking into account the discount on prepayment, the 
issue price of the Bonds is reduced to about 73} per 
cent., upon which price they will return about 9} per 
cent. 

Applications in London must be made in the annexed 
form, aud lodged at Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, and 
Co., 67 Lombard Street, London, E.C., with a deposit 
of £10 per Bond of $1,000 applied for. Applications in 
Amsterdam must be made to Messrs. Lippmann, 
Rosenthal, and Co.; and in Rotterdam to Messrs. LL. C. 
Voorhoeve and Co. 

Where no allotment is made the deposit will be 
returned in full. 

In case a less number of Bonds is allotted than is 
applied for, the surplus of the deposit will be applied 
in whole or in part, as the case may be, to the pay- 
ment of the amount due on allotment. 

In default of payment of the respective instalments 
at their due dates, all previous payments will be liable 
to forfeiture. 

Scrip Certificates to bearer will be issued in exchange 
for Allotment Letters as soon as possible; and will be 
exchanged for the Definitive Bonds as soon as possible 
after the issue price is paid up. Allotmenf Letters 
| and Scrip Certificates issued respectively in Amster- 
| dam and London can only be exchanged at the place 
| of issue. 
| Copies of the Acts of Congress and of the Logislature 
| of Minnesota, the Mortgage of the Extensions and 

Lands, the Agreement for lease, construction, and 
equipment of the Extensions, and the Definitive Bond, 
cau be inspeeted by any intending subscriber at the 
Office of Messrs. Bircham, Dalrymple, Drake, and Co., 

60 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C., and at the 
| Offices of Messrs. Allcock and Milward, No.5 Union 
| Street, Birmingham. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be 
obtained— 
In Amsterdam, at the Offices of Messrs. Lippmann, 

Rosenthal, and Co. ; 
| In Rotterdam, at the Ofices of Messrs. H. C. Voor- 
| hoeve and Co. ; 
| And in London, at the Offices of Messrs. Robert 
| Benson and Co., 10 King’s Arms Yard, Moorgate 
| Street, City, E.C.; or Mr. W. H. Bishop, No. 1 Royal 
| Exchange Buildings, London, E.C. 
8th July, 1871. 











| ForM OF APPLICATION, TO BE LEFT AT BANKERS WITH 
DEPOSIT, AND RETAINSD BY THEM. 
The FIRST DIVISION of the SAINT PAUL and 
PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY. 
Issue of $15,000,000 United States Ourrency, or 
£3,000,000 Sterling Seven per cent. First Mortgage 
Extension Bonds. 


0. 
(To the First Division of the St. PAUL AND PAciFic 
RAILWAY COMPANY.) 
request that you will allot $1,000 
Seven per cent. First Mortgage Extension Bonds of 
| your Company, in accordance with the Prospectus 
| issued by you dated 8th July, 1871, upon which 
| have paid Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, and Co. the 





N 





Deposit of pounds, being at the rate of £10 
per Bond, and engage to accept the said Bonds 
| or any less number you may allot , and to make 
the remaining payments thereon in accordance with 
the Prospectus. 
Name at full lemgth .......ceccersereeees 
Address 


Date 











HE FIRST DIVISION of the SAINT PAUL and 
PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY, State of 
Minnesota, United States of America (Saint Vincent 
and Brainard Extensions).—Notice is hereby given that 
applications will be received up to Monday, 17th inst., 
for Town, and to Twelve noon on Tuesday, 13th inst., 
for Country Subscribers. 








ee 
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GARDEN ROLLERS from 24s.—GARDEN SYRINGES 


LAWN MOWE RS of every make delivered free at any Station. 


from 3s 6d.—Illustrated Lists free. 


WALTER FOX AND CO., 12 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 





COMFORT TO THE 
PANNUS CORIUM BOOTS 


FEET. 
AND SHOES. 


SOLE PATENTEES, HALL AND CO., 6 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





SECOND-HAND 


GEM RINGS. 


STARLING, 68 GREAT PORTLAND STREET, LONDON. 





CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE, 


Hosiers, Shirtmakers, and Outfitters. 
52 WIGMORE STREET, W. 
PRESENT PRICES OF LONG-CLOTH SHIRTS: 6 for 40s (a stout useful shirt) ; 6 for 50s (medium) ; 6 for 63s (best quality 
NEW PATTERNS IN FRENCH AND INDIA GAUZE SHIRTINGS. 





ESTABLISHED 1864. 


BREAKFAST—GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


EPPS’S COCOA, 
Sold in tin-lined Packets, labelled. 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London, 
Epps’s Cocoa is also prepared with condensed milk, 
and sold in tins labelled “ Epps’s Milky Cocoa,” 





AN EVENING DRINK. 


CACAOIN E, 


OR GENTLEMEN WHO REQUIRE NO CREDIT, a private | 
trade of highest class and character, yielding to its patrons the full advantages of their position, is con- 
ducted by TIMEWELL, Special Tailor and Military Outfitter, 8 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. | 
Book of Prices post free. 





W M. 


YOUNGER AND 
INDIA PALE AND EDINBURGH ALES, | 


Of the finest quality, and in the highest state of perfection, may be_ obtained in Cask and Bottle from Bottlers 
and the principal Retailers in the Kingdom. 


LIGHT—THIN—REFRESHING. 

| JAMES EPPS & CO, Homeopathic Chemists, London, 
| Epps's Cacdoine is also prepared with condensed 
| milk, and sold in tins labelled “ Epps’s Milky Cacdoine,” 





C0.” 5S 


Sherries—E. Lazenby & Son—Brandies. 
90, 922 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 

No. 1. Family Sherry, 24s | No.1. Young Cognac, 453 

No. 3. Dinner Sherry, 36s 

No, 5. Dessert Sherry, 48s | No. 4. Liqueur Cognac, 783 







s ; No, 2. Old Cognac, 54s 





Observe Signature and Trade Mark on each Label, as other brands are frequently substituted, 


BREWERIES: EDINBURGH. 


ESTABLISHED 1749. 


LONDON OFFICES: BELVEDERE ROAD, S.E. 





FOLDING SCREENS, 


of every description. 


JAPANESE SCREENS, A GREAT NOVELTY, UNIQUE AND ELEGANT. 
BONTOR and COLLINS, 185 Oxford Street, W. 





CARSON’S PAINT, 
PATRONIZED BY THE QUEEN, 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 
It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, AND 
COMPO. 
2 Cwt. Free to All Stations. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON AND SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN, 





AGENTS FOR THE 


ARCHIMEDEAN LAWN MOWER. 
Prices and Testimonials Post Free. 





IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS IN SPECTACLES. | 


WONDERFUL SiGHt-RESTORER. 
6 — r rT ’ 
"NATALINE PEBBLES,” 
MOUNTED IN THE NEW ALLOY, 
WHICH RECEIVED A PRIZE-MEDAL AWARD. 





ERSONS suffering from Weak or Defective Sight 

will find great relief by wearing the New Spectacle, 
consisting of a Brilliant Pebble of high polish, called 

“NATALINE,” 
which possesses qualities so long needed—Lightness, 
Absence of Colour and Glare, which render the wear- 
ing of Spectacles no longer an inconvenience, but an 
ornament. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS AND INVENTORS, 
L. anp A. PYKE, 


32 ELY PLACE, HOLBORN; 153 CHEAPSIDE; 
And 68 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





P URE AERATED WATERS.— 
ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS. 





SODA, POTASS, SELTZER, LEMONADE, LITHIA, | 


and for GOUT, Lithia and Potass. 

CORKS BRANDED * R. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN,” 
and every label bears their Trade-mark. Sold every- 
where, and Wholesale of R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin, 
North Wales. 

London Agents: W. Best and Sons, Henrietta 
Street, Cavendish Square. 


| JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


| SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 





} 
| USE ONLY THE 
| 


GLENFIELD 
| STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 





CO UTLERY, WARRANTED.—The 
| most varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY 
in the world, all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM S. 
| BURTON'S, at prices that are remuneratiye only 
| because of the largeness of the sales. 
| Table; Des- :Crvrs. 
| The Blades are all of the __|kniv’s) sert. |perpr. 
tinest steel. } 
| 
| 

















is. dis. djs. d 

33-inch ivory handles ...... perdoz 14 .)11 6 65 . 
34 ditto balance ditto i—_, ££ nA et S. 
4 ditto, GittO ........0..0008 on 616 6 5 9 
4 ditto fine ivory ditto Ae oe ao 
4 ditto extra large ditto.... ne 22 @. 
4 ditto finest African ivory ditto...) 34.) 27 ./12 . 
Ditto, with silver ferules ...,........ 135 .| 28 13 6 
Ditto, with silvered blades ......... 146 ./33 .| 1B 6 
Nickel electro-silvered handles...) 23 .| 19 .| 7 6 
W 2554s S BURTON, 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 

ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Lllustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 20 
large Show Rooms, post-free.—39 Oxford Street, W. ; 





1, 14, 2,3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5,&6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard, W. The cost of delivering goods 
to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by 
railway is trifling. WILLIAMS. BURTON willalways 
undertake delivery at a small tixed rate. 


AUCE.—LEA and PERRINS. 

THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 

| Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion, 

| Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 

ASE for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE, 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRLNS'’ on all 
bottles and labels. 
| Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 

















Kiyanayss .LL. WHISKY— 





This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 
is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the words, 

“KINAHAN’S . LL . WHISKY,” 
On seal, label, and cork. 

Wholesale Depot, 64 Great Titchfleld Street, Oxford 

Street, W. 


UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation. Quota- 
tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO.,, 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 








CE SAFES and WENHAM LAKE 
ICE.—The WENHAM LAKE ICE COM- 
PANY’'S celebrated ICE, Ice-Water Pitchers, Ice- 
Cream Machines, and Prize-Medal REFRIGERATORS, 
fitted with water tanks and filters, and all modern im- 
provements, can be obtained only at the sole office, 
WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, 
125 Strand, London (corner of Savoy Street), 
Illustrated price lists free. 


XYGENATED WATER holds in 
Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 
that sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alterative 
draught, and from its special action on food during the 
process of digestion and assimilation is peculiarly 
suitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozen half-pints. 
Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggists. 








RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


y HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, titting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d ; postage, 1s, 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage, 1s 8d. 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage, 1s L0d. Post- 
office orders to be made payable to John Wiite, Post- 
oftice, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. 
P LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESSand SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&c. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like au ordinary stocking. Price 
4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each; postage, 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer,228 Piccadilly, London 





OZOKERIT. 


(PATENTED.) 


OZOKERIT. 


THESE WONDERFUL CANDLES SOLD EVERYWHERE, in all sizes. 
Wholesale (only) of J. C. and J. FIELD, London. 





CHAPMAN’S ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR. 


THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, AND INVALIDS. 





PERRY DAVIS’ 
VEGETABLE 
Drror—17 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, W.C. 


PAIN KILLER. 


Price 1s 1}d, 2s 9d, 4s 6d, and 11s per boitle. 


FOR INTERNAL 
AND EXTERNAL USE. 
Inhaler, 2s 6d each, 
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TO CAPITALISTS. 


DIVIDENDS, 10 TO 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY 


SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 
JULY Number ready (12 pages), post free. 
Contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign 
Railways, Debentures, (tas, Telegraphs, Water-Works, 
Insurance, Banks, Mines, Foreign Bonds, Loans, &c., 
American and Colonia! Stocks, &c. 

CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
will find this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable guide. 
Messrs. SHARP and CO.. Stock and Share Brokers, 
33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1852.) 
Bankers: London and Westmiaster, Lothbury, E.C. 

Boescceneeeciee 


TO INVESTOKS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 

AVINGTON and PENNINGTON’S 

_{ MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS; con- 

taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 

Stock and Share and Money M irkets, &e., with an 

enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 
20 per cent. 


G. LAVINGTON and A, PENNINGTON, 44 Threadneedle | 


Street, London, E.C, 


NVESTMENTS.—CAPITALISTS 
desiring to make safe and protitable investments 
should apply for the INVESTMENT CIRCULAR, 
published monthly, which contains valuable informa- 
tion regarding every kind of stocks and shares, 








together with selections of the best securities, return- | 


ing from 5 to 20 percent. Post free on application.— 


BARTLETT and CHAPMAN, Stock and Share Dealers, 36 | 


Cornhill, E.C. 


—_—_——_—_ 


FUNG SHOOTING. FISHING, 





and ALL KINDS of HATS made on 
ELLWOOD'S NEW PATENT PRINCIPLE, 
are obtainable at 
BRIGGS and CO. 
Corner of GRACECHURCH STREET and 
LEADENHALL STREET. 
RAGRANT SOA P.— 
The celebrated * UNITED SERVICE” TABLET 
is famed for its delightful fragrance and beneficial effect 
on the skin. Manufactured by 
J.C. &J, FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and 


others. 
*,.* Use no other. See name on each tablet. 

N AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to tho public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 

Sold in bottles, 3s each; also 53, 7s 6d, and 15s each, 
including brush. 








OTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—AGUA 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’S CHERRY | 


TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay,and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 


To be had of ali Perfumers and Chemists, and at 


Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 
LOSS OF HAIR, &e. 

Patronized by the Royal Family, Nobility, and Faculty. 

M:: TERRY, of 304 Regent Street, 

I London, is daily in attendance as above. All 





defects of the hair, casual baldness, or grey hair, can | 


happily be remedied by Mr. Terry's treatment, the 


| HREE HUNDRED and EIGHTEEN 

THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS PER- 
| PETUAL FIVE PER CENT. FIRS? DEBENTURE 
STOCK, being the First Mortgage Charge upon the 
whole undertaking of the EAST and WEST JUNCTION 
RAILWAY. 

The Directors of the East and West Junction Rail- 
way are prepared to receive Subscriptions for £518,510, 
part of the unissued balance of the £400,000 First De- 
benture Stock authorized by scheme in pursuance of 
the “ Railway Companies’ Act, 1867." 

This Stock, which at the price of issue pays £6 per 
eent., is the First Perpetual Mortgage Charge on a 
| Railway 33} miles in levgth, the whole of which the 

contractors are under penalties to complete anc 

to the Company, fit to be opened for public traffi 

the course of the next year, nearly seven miles t 

already in working operation, and the works on the 

remainder in an advanced state. 

The price of issue is £33 63s 8d per £100 
| able as follows: 
£10 Os Od per ce 
£10 Os Od 
£25 0s 0d 
| £20 0s 6d 
£18 63 Sd 

£53 6s 8d. 

Interest will accrue on the deposit and payment on 
allotment from the date of allotmeut, and on each sub- 
sequent instalment from the date of payment thereof, 
at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, or subscri 
pay up the whole amount on allotment, ia w 
full interest, at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, will 
run from that date on the money paid, or 5 per cent. on 
each £100 stock. 

Applicants notifying their intention to pay up in full 
' will be entitled to preference in the allotment. 

The interest will be payable half-yearly, on the Ist 
January and Ist July,at the banking-house of Messrs. 
Smith, Payne, and Smiths, 1 Lombard Street, E.C. 

As a guarantee for due payment of interest during 













application. 
allotment. 
September 50th ; 
December 31st. 1571. 
March lst, Is72. 


ut. on 











construction of the line, and for one year after comple- | 


| tion (thus affording the company ample time to develop 
| its traffic), a sum equal to three years’ interest on the 

first debenture stock issued will be invested in Consols 
| or other Government securities, in the names of James 


| Atkinson Longvidge, Esq. (the Chairman of the Com- | 


pany), and Erie Carrington Smith, Esq. (Messrs. Smith, 
| Payne, and Smiths), who have conseuted to act as 
trustees, and who will apply the same, or such portion 
thereof as may be necessary, in payment of interest as 
it falls due. 

Certificates in respect of the amounts paid will from 


time to time be issued, and upon the payment up of all | 


| instalments they will be exchanged for certidcates at 
| the rate of £100 for every £83 6s Sd. paid. 
| _ The Acts of Parliament, Scheme, and Declaration of 
| Trust, may be seen at the Offices of the Solicitors to 
| the Company, Messrs. Ashurst, Morris, and Co., 6 Old 
| Jewry, E.C. 
Applications in the annexed form will be received by 
| Messrs. J. and A. Scrimgeour, 18 Old Broad Street, 
| E.C., London, Brokers to the Company ; or they can be 
forwarded to Messrs. Smith, Payne, and Smiths, 1 
| Lombard Street, E.C.; to the London and County Bank, 
Lombard Street, and branches; or to the Secretary of 
the Company, Charles Banks, Esq.. No. 3 Westminster 
| Chambers, Victoria Street, Westminster, 5.W. 


EAST & WEST JUNCTION RAILWAY COMPANY. 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL. 
First Debenture Stock, having pre- 
cedence of all other Debeuture or 
other Stocks and Shares now 
offered 


£318,509 
19,000 


62,51" 





Tested ....cccccsccsccvccssccesccossececes 


Reserved 


Prerrerririireertii tiers) 


Ordinary Shares issued .........-.0.00 
Second Debenture Stock issued 








Third ditto ditto 
Tssuedd.......co00e vim tae 6 2 
Reserve .....0006 scssseeree 93,220 15 10 





190,000 


effectual simplicity of which has been generally ap- | 
| 


proved during the last 17 years. 


The PILO POWDER, for the removal of superfluous | 


hair, post free, 4s. The DEPILATORY LOTION, for 
permanently eradicating the roots of superfluous hairs, 
2ls per bottle, carriage paid. 


MADAME VALERY'S 
EOLIN HAIR WASH for infallibly 


Restoring GREY HAIR to its natural colour in 
two or three weeks. No payment required until suc- 
cessful, in cases treated by herself. Coutains no lead. 
In bottles at 4s 6d and 8s 6d. 

VALERY and CO., 
General Perfumers, 23 Wigmore Street, W. 











PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient 
in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which 


speedily produces Whiskers and thickens Hair, 3s 6d, 
Sent by post for 54 stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 248 High 


Holborn, London, and all Che 


mists. 


AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High 
mu Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 
FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately 
itis applied. Sold at 3s 6d, sent free for 54 stamps. 
Had of all Chemists, 

Nia eg 2 5 ee 

REY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 

London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR DYE produces 
& perfec’ 
and perfectly natural in effect. Price 3s 6d, sent by 
post for 54 Stamps; and all Chemists. 





HA DESTROYER. — 248 High 
TORY Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S DEPILA- 
RY removes superfluous hair from the face, nec’ 
and arms, without effect to the skin. 
forS4stamps Had of all Chemists. 
AIR-COLOUR WAS IL 

—By damping the head with this beautifull 
perfumed Wash, in two days the hair becomes ite 
original colour, and rem: 
10s 6d, sent for stamps. 
Holborn, London, and all C 


Price 3s 6d, sent 


ALEX. ROSS, 243 High 
hemists, 


t colour immediately it is used. It is permanent, | 





1ins so by an occasional using. | 


Total .. 





DIRECTORS. 
JAMes ATKINSON LoNGRIDGE, Esq., 3 Poets’ Corner, 
Westminster, Chairman. 
Major Dickson, M.P., Waldershare Park, Kent. 
| CHARLES LowINGER, Esq., 1 Cadogan Place, S.W. 
WituramM Owen, Esq (Chairman of the Midland 
Waggon Company), Clifton House, Rotherham. 
Henry Tooeo0o0p, Esq., 16 Parliament Street, West- 
| minster, S.W. 
| ENGINEER. 
| JAMES B. Burke, Esq., C.E., 11 Little Queen Stree 
| Westminster, S.W. 


t, 


BANKERS. 





‘ 
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E 


| 3; anc 

| ONDON and CouNTY BANK, 21 Lombard Street, 
| 
SOLIciToRs. 

| Messrs. ASHURST, Mornis, and Co.,6 Old Jewry, E.C. 
BROKERS. 

| Messrs. J.and A. ScrauiGrour, 18 Old Broad Street, 
| EC. 

| SECRETARY—CHARLES BANKS, Esq. 





The East and West Junction Railway is a line 33} 
miles in length, from Towcester to Stratford-on-A von, 
materially shortening the route vrié Blisworth, from 
London and the Northampton Iron Ore District, to the 
South Wales Coaltields. 

A section of the line hetween Kineton and the Fenny- 
| Compton Station of the Great Western Railway has 
| just been opened. The works on the remainder of the 
| line are in an advanced state, and the funds provided 

by the present issue will be amply sufficient for their 
| completion. 


| 
s. SMITH, PAYNE, and SmiTus, 1 Lombard Street, 


Offices—3 Westminster Chambers, Victoria Strect, S.W. | 


| ‘The Midland Waggon Company of Birmingham have | 


contracted to supply rolling stock fur the working of 
| the line. 





| 
RESOURCES OF THE RAILWAY FOR TRAFFIC. 
The East and West Junction Railway, by means of 
| its running powers, joias the London and North- 
| Western Railway at Blisworth. The Line passes 


| through a rich agricultural and mineral district, vid 
Towcester, Blakesley, Woodford, Byfield, Fenny- 

| Compton, Kineton, to Stratford-on-Avon, and forms 
Junctions with the Great Western Railway system at 
Fenny-Compton, as well as at Stratford-on-Avon. 

Agreements exist with the Great Western Railway 
Company for facilitating the transfer of traffic to and 
from the South Wales aud Monmouthshire Districts, 
and for affording service and accommodation for local 
traffic. 

The direct route which this line will open to the 
important port of Gloucester, from the Northampton 
and Bedfordshire districts, will create a considerable 
traffic on the line. 

In the year 1369 a total of 540,259 tons of Northamp- 
tonshire iron ore was raised; of this quantity the 
greater portion was carried to the South Wales district, 
where the demand for this ore constantly increases, 

By the route afforded by the East and West Junction 
Railway, the distance for through passeng-rs, goods, 
and mineral traffic, from the South Wales Coal#elds, 
Heretord, Worcester, and Gloucester, vid Birmingham 
and Dudley, to the Northampton iron ore district, will 
be shortened by 25 miles, and this reduction in dis- 
tance will undoubtedly secure a large through mineral 
traflic over this line, both in iron ore to Wales, and in 
coal from Wales to the above district and London. 

Independeutly of the through mineral traffic, there 
are large iron-stune deposits along the course of the 
line itself, aud since the opening of the Fenny-Compton 
and Kineton section of the line, arrangements have 

! been made for the working of one of these mines, and 
the working of the others only awaits the construction 
of the remainder of the railway. 

A careful estimate has beeu made of the minimum 
amount of traffic of this line when completely open, 
wita the following results :— 

Local Tratlic, Passenger and Goods, at 
£23 per uniile per WeeK ....coccecccsseeseeee £39,767 0 O 





Minerals, at £14 per week ..sccccccccrrsrre 24,206 0 O 
£63,973 0 0 


Deduct 50 per cent. for workingexpenses 31,986 10 0 








f £31,986 10 0 
Interest on £337,500 First Debenture 
Stock, including present issue, at 5 per 
cent 


16,875 0 0 





Surplus Income .....cccccccceeee £15,111 10 0 

As will be seen by the above, the estimated local 
| traffic alone (independent of any through minerals) 

will be more than safficient, after deducting working 
| expenses, to provide for the annual interest upon the 
first debenture stuck now offered for subscription. 
| The Act of Parliament relative to the investment by 

trustees in railway debenture stocks, which has just 
received the Royal assent, is likely to considerably 
enhance their value. 
| The increasing confidence of investors in these 

securities is, however, best illustrated by the fact that 
| during the last two or three years the price of Great 

Western Railway Debenture Stock has risen from par 
to 113; that of South-Eastern, par to 115; Metropolitan. 
District Six per Cent., par to 124; while the London 
and Brighton have just succeeded in issuing to their 
shareholders £1,000,000 Four and a Half Debenture 
Stock at par. 

London, July 11, 1871. * 


EAST and WEST JUNCTION RAILWAY 
COM Y 


Subscriptions for £318,600 Perpetual Five per Cent. 
First Debenture Stock of the East and West Junction 
Railway Company, a portion of £400,0/0 authorized 
by Scheme under the * Railway Companies’ Act, 1367,” 
No. FORM OF APPLICATION, 

To be retained by the Bunkers, 
To the Direciors of the Kast and West Junction Rail- 
Way Company. 

Gentlemen,—Having paid to Messrs. Smith, Payne, 
and Smiths, or (as the cause may be) the London and 
County Bank, the sum of £ , being 10 per cent, 
on £ of ihe above-mentioned First Debenture 
Stock, I request you to allot aud issue to me that 
amount; aud | hereby agree to accept the same, or any 
less umount which may be allotted to me, and to pay 
the several instalmeats in respect of such Stock, 
according to tue terms of the Prospectus dated llth 
July, 1871. 

Name in full 
| Address 
Profession or business (if ANY) ......008 
Date 
Signature 


(Addition to be iilled up if the applicant wishes to pay 
in full.) 














I desire to pay up my subscription in full, receiving 
iuterest thereon according to the terms of the Pro- 
spectus, 

Signature 


RIEN LAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851 
| Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, £444,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 

| bills payable at Bombay, Calcatta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hong houg, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne,, 

| Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and 
Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained at 
their olfice. They also issue cireular notes for the use 
of travellers by the overland route, 

They undertake the agency of parties connacted with 
India, the purchase aud sale of Ludian and other 
securities, the custody of the same, the receipt of in- 
terest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., aud the effecting 
of remittances between the above-named depend- 
eucies, 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained. 
ou application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1871. 











INE-FLAVOURED STRONG BEEF 
TEA at about 24d. a pint. ASK for LIEBIG COM- 
PANY’'S EXTRACT of Meat, requiring Baron Liebig 
the Inventor's Signature on every jar, being the only 
guarantee of genuiueness. 
Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &c, 
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— WHITEHAVEN IRON MINES, 
LIMITED. 


Incorporated under “The Companies’ Acts, 1862 and 
1867,” by which the liability of every Shareholder is 
limited to the amount of his Shares. 

Capital—£95,000 in 9,500 Shares of £10 each, 
For 4,450 of which applications will be received by the 
Directors. 

Deposit—On application, £1 per Share; on allotment, 
£3 per Share. The balance payable as follows :—£2 
on Ist September, 1871; £2 on Ist November, 1871; 
£2 on Ist January, 1872. With the option to sub- 
scribers of paying the whole amount of the shares 
on allotment, in whieh case dividends will be 
reckoned from the date of payment thereof. 

BoarpD OF DIRECTORS. 

The Right Honourable the EArt OF DEVON (Chairman 
of the Bristol and Exeter Railway, and of the Metro- 
politan District Railway), London, Chairman. 

The Right Honourable Lorp RUuTHVEN, Freeland 
House, Bridge of Earne, N.B., Pavilion House, Hans 
Place, and Carlton Club, London, S.W. 

Admiral the Honourable Sin Henry KepPet, G.C.B., 


Winkfleld, Bracknell, and United Service Club, Lon- | 


don, S.W. 
Sir L. P. HESKETH-FLEETWOOD, Bart., of Fleetwood, 
North Lancashire, and Boodle’s Club, London, S.W. 
CHARLES Kemp DyYer, Esq., of Lloyd's, Royal Ex- 
change, London, E.C., Director of the British and 
Irish Magnetic Telegraph Company, until its pur- 
chase by H.M.’s Government. 
THOMAS PAGE, Esq., C.E., M. Inst. C.E., F.G.S., F.B.G.S., 
the Adelphi, London, W.C. 
BANKERS. 
The NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND—Lon- 
don, E.C., and all its Branches. 
SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. ToMPpsON, PICKERING, STYAN, and NEILSON, 4 
Stone Buildings, Lincoln's Inn, London. 
AUDITORS. 
Henry M. L&SLIE, Esq., General Manager, London and 
South-Western Bank, London. 
Dav S. Derry, Esq., Secretary, English and Foreign 
Credit Company, London. 


OFFICES. 
17 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C, 


PROSPECTUS. 

1, The object of this company is to acquire and 
develop two very extensive Hematite Iron Ore Royal- 
ties in the county of Cumberland, covering an area of 
upwards of 6,000 acres and containing veins of the rich 
red kidney and Whitehaven iron ores, yielding, 
according to analyses, 65 per cent, of metallic iron, and 
it is the opinion of practical men that when these mines 
are fully laid open the returns of ore will not be less 
than 200,000 tons per annum, at an average cost under 
existing arrangements of 9s per ton, but this cost will 
be reduced 3s to 4s per ton on the completion of the 
tramways it is proposed to construct. The present 





rice of this class of ore, f. o. b. at the Cumber- | 
and ports, is from 16s to 18s and 20s per ton, which on | 


the estimated out-put would give the Company e profit 
of from £70,000 to £100,0L0 a year. 

2. The iron mines of Cumberland, and particularly 
those in the Whitehaven district, are well known for 
the richness of their produce and the yearly increase 
in their returns of ore, which has risen from 225,229 
tons in 1854 to 1,047,819 tons in 1869, and is believed to 
have been still greater in 1870. The proprietors of 
many of these mines have amassed immense fortunes, 
and are now realizing large annual profits, as much, it 
is confidently stated, in some instances as £40,000 to 
£50,000 per annum, 


3. The mines to which reference is thus made are | 


situated in the celebrated “Cleator Moor,” “ Frizing- 
ton,” and “Egremont” district, where the ore exists 
in the carboniferous limestone formation, and is found 
in beds or deposits varying from a few feet to more 
than twenty yards in thickness, containing almost in- 
exhaustible masses of ore of the richest description. 
An instanee may be quoted of the productive character 
of these deposits where (at the Hodbarrow iron mines) 
the returns of ore exceeded 190,000 tons in 1869, and 
will, it is stated, be shortly increased to 250,000 tons. 


The owners pay a certain fixed rent of £15,000 a year | 


for the Mines. 
4. This class of hematite is also found in irregular 


masses in the mountain limestone, where veins of | 
solid ore of the finest description and of great thick- | 
ness and depth exist that may be worked and the ore | 


extracted by means of adit levels or tunnels driven on 
the course of the veins from the base and at various 
points to the summit of the mountain, forming, in fact, 
a set of galleries by means of which the ore is got out 
and put down by trams and self-acting incline planes, 
and the mines effectually drained, no sinkiug nor any 
but the most simple and economical appliances being 
required. 

5. The properties to be acquired and developed by 
this Company are of the mcuntain-vein formation, and, 
as will be ascertained on a careful perusal of the 
report accompanying the prospectus, possess these 
natural facilities for cheap and extensive working. The 
properties referred to are, 1—The Eskdale and Mitre- 
dale Iron Mines. 2—The Floutern Tarn, Starling 
Dodd, and Red Pike Mines. 
Eskdale—is situated between Eskdale and Mitredale, 


and is about seven miles from the shipping port of | 


Ravenglass, and covers an area of about 3,000 acres. 
It is held on lease at the nominal dead rent of £20 per 
annum, and a royalty of 7d per ton on all iron ore 
raised. The second—the Floutern Tarn, Starling Dodd 
and Red Pike—is situated on the northern slope of 
those mountains, and about midway between Enner- 
dale and Buttermere lakes, and covers an area of 
upwards of 3,000 acres. It is held on lease at a nomi- 
nal dead rent of £50 per annum, and a royalty of Is 
per ton on all iron ore raised. 

6. The Eskdale property is well situated for extensive 
working, being a very precipitous mountain range about 
1,000 feet high, bounded by a dale on either side. The 
veins of iron ore enter the mountain at right angles, 
passing through its centre to the valley on the other 
side, thus admitting of the easy extraction of the ore 
by means of adit levels, open galleries, and surface 
quarrying, and rendering unnecessary the usual expen- 
sive hauling and pumping machinery. The two veins 


already laid — are the “Ban Garth” vein, near the | 
Ty, 


western boun which in an open quarry is reported 


to be 20 feet wide of rich red hematite, and the “ Nab 


The first-mentioned—the | 


| Gill” vein, near the eastern boundary, as laid open at 
the top of the mountain, is reported to be 15 feet wide 
of the richest description of the red kidney ore. 

7. The Eskdale property.is well situated for exten- 
sive working, and the position of the veins of ore it 
contains will admit of a large force being employed to 
open the mines, and the ore may be brought out by 
light trams and incline planes, and at present conveyed 
partly by carts and partly by barge down the river Esk 
to the port of Ravenglass, at a total estimated cost, in- 
cluding royalty and all expenses, of 93 per ton, or by 
means of a tramway to be constructed from the mines 
to Ravenglass, the ground for which has been surveyed, 


and a tender made for its construction for £6,300, The | 


Directors propose to take the necessary steps to carry 
out this work, and to lay open the miues, on a large 
| seale, and when both these objects are accomplished, 
which it is estimated will take 12 months to complete, 
engineers report that 100,000 tons of iron ore perannum 
| may be raised and put f. o. b. at Ravenglass at a cost 
of 5s per ton, the selling price being from 16s to 18s 

| per ton, 
8. The “ Floutern Tarn,” “ Starling Dodd,” and “ Red 
Pike,” property possesses great natural advantages for 


working on an extensive scale by means of adit levels, | 


being nearly 2,000 feet high to the summit of the moun- 
| tains, and as the iron can be traced cropping out at 
surface, these levels may be driven on the course of the 
veins, during the progress of which returns of ore can 
be made. The bearing of the veins of ore in this pro- 


| perty is north and south, and at “Floutern” mineral | 


agents who have examined the vein laid open there 
report it to be of massive proportions, and admitting of 
; a large force being employed. In addition to this, 
| there are other veins reported to be as yet only parti- 
ally laid open at * Starling Dodd,” the “ Waterfalls,” 
and “ Red Pike,” the latter mountain having, itis stated, 
derived its name from the veins of red hematite 
which it contains. 
9. The mode of developing this property will be 
similar to that pursued at Eskdale, consisting of tun- 


| 
nelling and open quarrying, and the ore will be brought | 
| down by self-acting incline planes or “jigger” lines, | 


and conveyed by carts to a station on the Whitehaven 
and Egremont Railway, and thence to Whitehaven, 
Port, where it can be put free on board at an estimated 
cost of about 9s 6d per ton; but the Directors propose 
to construct a tramway from a point near the mines 
(communicating with the self-acting incline planes or 
“jigger lines”) to a station on the Whitehaven and 
Egremont Railway, a distance of about 3} miles, the 
route for which has been surveyed, and a tender made 
for its construction for the sum of £4,375, which would 
reduce the cost of carriage about 4s per ton. The 
Directors are informed that this line is to be commenced 
by other parties at an early date, in which event it will 
be unnecessary for them to take the work in hand, but 
otherwise they propose to carry it out. 

10. This property is in the district of the celebrated 
Knockmurton mines and the Cleator Moor, Frizington, 
and Egremont mines, from which such fabulous profits 
have been obtained during the last ten years, and an 
} engineer who has examined this range states—* That 
| for quantity and the ease with which it can be dug from 
the several deposits, this range has no parallel in either 
Cumberland or Lancashire. It would be difficult to 
exaggerate this mountain wealth.” He states that— 
| * There are two kinds of ore, the puddling and the 

blast ore,” the puddling ore selling at from 18s to 20s 
per ton, and the blast ore 13s to 16s per ton f. 0. b. 
| The Directors are advised that when these mines are 
fairly opened, and other necessary works carried out 
which may be completed in twelve months, 100,000 
tons to 120,000 tons of ore per annum may be raised at 
the cost previously named. 

1l. In comparing these extensive and valuable pro- 
perties with the iron mines of Cumberland now beiug 
wrought, and returning such enormous profits to the 
proprietors, it may be useful to call attention to the 
following facts :— 

First. The mines to be worked by the Company cover 





| an area of upwards of 6,000 acres, are intersected | 


with veins of rich ore which are considered practi- 
cally inexhaustible, and they are held on nominal 
terms, the total eertain and fixed rents for the whole 
being about £70 per annum, merging into royalties 
o> and Is per ton respectively on the ores raised, 
while 
Second. The existing iron mines now being worked 
| vary in extent, being from 10 to 150 acres, each 
| nine requiring a large outlay in the first instance, 
| 


and expensive engines, machinery, and appliances 
_ to continue their regular working, and are subject to 

heavy fixed rents and royalties amounting in one 
case to £15,000 a year rent, and royalties up to 3s 
per ton on the ore raised, yet, notwithstanding these 
heavy burdens, profits of from £40,000 to £50,'.00 per 
annum are obtained from them. 

12. Considering therefore the extent and importance 
of the properties to be developed by this Company, the 
facilities for their cheap and extensive working, and 
the nominal terms on which they are held, and taking 
into account also the demand for this class of Hematite 
which takes the highest position in the production of 
| Bessemer steel, and the best iron brands, the Directors 
| have confidence in placing the investment before the 
public. This is a class of investment hitherto little 
known to the public investor, arising from the fact that 
the enormous profits derived from working Cum- 
berland Iron Mines have been retained exclusively by 
the local Ironmasters. 
| 13. An agreement has been entered into, dated the 
| 15th day of February, 1871, under which the Company 
| obtains possession of the mines, in consideration of an 
| allotment of five thousand fully paid-up Shares in the 
| Company, and a payment of fifteen thousand pounds 
}in money. This agreement has been carried into 
effect, so far that a deed of trust has been executed in 
favour of the Company, under which possession of the 
mines has been obtained, an allotment of the Shares 
made by the Company on the 19th day of May, 1871, 
and preliminary operations commenced; these docu- 
ments, together with the Memorandum and Articles of 
Association, may be inspected at the Company's office. 

14. Acareful perusal of the accompanying reports by 
intending investors is invited. Prospectuses and forms 
of application for Shares may be obtained from the 
Bankers and at the offices of the Company, where fair 
samples and analyses of the iron ore may be inspected, 
and every information respecting the Company ob- 
tained. 

London, 17 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 

\ 12th July, 1871. 








TNIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
| SOCIETY, No. 1 King William Street, London, 
| E.C.; established 1834. Assurances issued on lives, in 
England or India, at very economical premiums 
entitling to annual cash bonuses. The annual return 
of premiums for the last eight years has been 50 per 
cent. Prospectuses, 37th Annual Report, and Balanes 
Sheet may be had as above; or at the branch offices of 
the Society in Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, 

FREDK. HENDRIKS, Actuary and Secretary. 





in the PYRENEES. 


The Pacific Steam Navigation Company have 
arranged with the Chemin de Fer du Midi for the 
issue of TOURISTS’ TICKETS from LIVERPOOL to 
| the PYRENEES and BACK, available for ONg Monty, 
at the following rates:— 

Ist Class by Steamer and Railway ............ £ 
2nd Class by Steamer & lstClassby Railway 7 0s 04, 

Including Maintenance and VIN ORDINAIRE on the 

| Passage to and from Bordeaux. 





| 


peeves 


Passengers will be conveyed from Liverpool by the 
Steamers leaving for Valparaiso on the 13th and 29rh 
of every month during the season. 

The Tickets are available between Bordeaux and the 
following Stations :— 

lst Route—AGEN, MONTAUBAN, TOULOUSE, Moyn- 
TREJEAU, TARBES, BAGNERES DE BIGORRE, Mont-pg- 
| MARSAN, ARCACHON. 
2nd Route—AGEN, MONTAUBAN, TOULOUSE, Mon- 
| TREJEAU, TARBES, BAGNERES DE BIGORRE, Lovrpzs, 
Pav, BAYONNE, DAX, ARCACHON. 
Twenty days are allowed for the journey by railway, 
and either of the routes may be chosen. 
Arrangements have also been made for the through 
booking of Passengers at reduced rates to the follow- 
ing places :— 
| MARSEILLES, CANNES. Pav. 

TOULON. NICE. BIARRITZ. 
| Full particulars may be had on applying at the 
| Offices of the Company, Harrington Street, Liverpool; 
| Messrs. N. Griffiths, Tate, and Co., Fenchurch House, 
| 5 Fenchurch Street, London; or Messrs. Malcolms and 
| Co., 22 Exchange Square, Glasgow. 

W. J. CONLAN, Secretary. 





| 9 peed AMERICAN ORGANS. 





} amen TED IMPROVEMENTS. 





* HE NEW REED VALVE, with 
Parallel Action, 


| 4 ine VEILED BOURDON. 
| 
| 








4 he NEW OCTAVE COUPLER. 


i= 
RICES from £12 to £125.— 
| CRAMERS, the sole manufacturers in England, 
| have invented and patented a new reed valve, which 
| imparts a rapidity of articulation equal to that pro- 
| duced by the percussion action of the harmonium. 
| Their veiled Bourdon, a new invention, largely in- 
| creases the tone as compared with the ordinary 
| Bourdon stop, while it has a surprising roundness in 
| its quality. A new octave coupler has also been regis- 
| tered, which acts without adding to the weight of the 
| touch. The vox-humara stop has likewise been intro- 
| duced. Besides these improvements, Cramers’ Ameri- 
| can Organs possess a peculiarly agreeable and mellow 
quality of tone, which distinguishes them above all 
| kindred instruments —Cramers’ Harmonium Gallery, 
2¢1 Regent Street, W. 


OR GENTLEMEN.—H. J. NICOLL’S 
| light, half-guinea LLAMA DUST-COATS ; Indian 
| Silk, 25s; Poplin Coats, 52s 6d; Waterproof Tweed 
| Overcoats, 203; do., with silk lapels, 21s; Waterproof 
| Melton Overcoats, 42s; Waterproof Cheviot do., with 
| silk facings, 52s 6d, 

J. NICOLL’S SUMMER CHEVIOT 
| e TROUSERS, 14s; do., Negligé Suits, 423. 


| H.OR BOYS.—H. J. NICOLL'S 

| KNICKERBOCKER STITS, from 213; Morning 

| Suits, from 25s; Evening Dress Suits, from 55s; High- 
land Suits, from 33s; Summer Overcoats in tweed 
cloths, from 14s; in Melton cloths, from 21s. 


| OR LADIES.—H. J. NICOLL'S 
| RIDING HABITS, in various-coloured tweed. 
| Melton, and superfine cloths, from £3 3s to £3 83; 
| Pantalons, 31s 6d; hats, with lace falls, 21s; Water- 
| proof Tweed Cloaks, from 21s; do., Costumes, from 
| 633. 


GERVANIS' LIVERIES—the best, a 

















moderate prices. 





J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 

e@ the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 

of Europe, Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter, 114 to 120, 

Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, London; 10 Mosley 

Street, Manchester ; 50 Bold Street, Liverpool; and 39 
New Street, Birmingham. 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


al . 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSIN G 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT wil! cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes al! dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nordye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depit, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
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300KS IN READING. _ CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW NOVELS. 


THE ADVENTURES OF TWO ENGLISH LADIES. NEW NOVEL by CHARLES READE. 
THD FN THE WAR OF 1870. By Emma Pearson 4 TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. By CHARLES 

















and Louisa MacLauchlin. 2 vols. | NEW NOVEL by the ACTHOR of “The GLADIATORS.” 
MR. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE'S DURNTON ABBEY. SARCHEDON : a Legend of the Great Queen. 
3 vols. post 8v0. | NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ AUNT MARGARET'S TROUBLE.” 
SISTER MAY. By the Author of “Margaret's ANNE FURNESS. By the Author of “ Aunt 
Engag ement.” 3 vols. - (Next wet. | LADY WOOD'S NEW NOVEL. 





THE AMERICAN LADY'S PICTURES OF PARIS SEADRIFT. By Lady Woon, Author of 
UNDER SIEGE AND IN REVOLUTION. | Sabina,” &. 3 vols. [Ready 


MAYNE REID'S NEW NOVEL. 


8v0, 78 6d. The LONE RANCHE. By Captain Marve 


AVINDICATION OF LADY BYRON. 80, 10860. Om om 
LADY SUSAN AND THE WATSONS. By Jane|~ sansmau tm tect 


Austen, Author of “Mansfield Park.” Crown | CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


8v0 6s. | 
WR. SHERIDAN LE FANU’S CHRONICLES oF) “= "2™ NOVELS NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
GOLDEN FRIARS. 3 vols. |1. BEHIND the VEIL. By the Author of “Six 


Months Hence.” 3 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 9. The BEAUTIFUL MISS BARRINGTON. 


Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
= By Hotme Lee. 3 vols. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS.—At all Libraries. 3. A SNAPT GOLD RING. By Freperick 


























LIVES of the KEMBLES. By Percy Frrzcerato, | Waswens, 9 vols, 
Author of * The Life of Garrick,” &c. 2 vola. (Just ready. 4. TALES of the NORTH RIDING. By 
OUR LIVING POETS. By H. Buxton Forman. In STEPHEN YoRKE, 2 vols. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. [Vow ready. Eman 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
MOORLAND and STREAM. By W. Barry. 1 vol. 
[Ready this day. Now realy, Third Edition, enlarged, cloth, 1s 6d; by post, Is 8d. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. GOUT AND RHEUMATIC GOUT. 
"i New M CURE. 
OLD MARGARET. By Henny Kinesity, Author re papi eset rn 
egg cnet rete pocgpe- dion gages “ Will interest and instruct its readers."—Morning Post. 
NOT WOOED, BUT WON. By the Author of) «Lay opinion will certainly go wita Dr. Foakes in his condemnation of the 


“Lost Sir Massingberd,” “ Found Dead,” &c. 3 vols. poisons frequently used."—Spectator. 
. = | “The views of such men as Dr. Foakes and Dr. Bennett are, we are glad to say, 


JOSHUA MARVEL. By B. L. FarJEoN, Author of ig Ng to gain ground amongst the medical profession.” —Chemical News, March 
, 1871. 





“Grif,” &e. 3 vols. London: GEORGE PHILIP and SON, 32 Fleet Street, 
The PRUSSIAN SPY. By V. Vatmont. 2 vols. May be hed from all Booksellers. 
Paypeeee Price One Shilling. 
MY HEROINE. A New Story. 1 vol. RISH NATIONALITY. By a Prorestant Cetr. Revised 
and Enlarged Edition, with a Commentary on the “ Home-Rule” Movement. 
CLARA DELAMAINE ; a Novel. By ALEx. Wa. London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and Dyer. 





CUNNINGHAM. 3 vols. 


- en Just published, in 8vo, price 2s 6d, cloth. 
SENTENCED by FATE: a New Novel. By Setwyn | rye PRESENT STATE of CHRISTENDOM, in its relation 





Eyre. In 3 vols. ow to the SECOND COMING of the LORD. By the Rev. AuGusTUS CLISSOLD, 
HARRY DISNEY: an Autobiography. By Arsott | "~~ Custos, quid de nocte?—ESAtAs xx, 11. 

DE WALDEN. In 3 vols. London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 
MADAME LA MARQUISE: a Novel. By the THE SCOTT CENTENARY. 

Author of “ Dacia Singleton,” “Altogether Wrong," &c. 3 vols. | IR WALTER SCOTT’S POETICAL WORKS. 

ATRITY ‘4 ‘ " : ) ; | CHANDOS POETS’ EDITION. With numerous Notes, original Illustra- 

FAL * L L _ W ON 3 OF, the Heiress of Enderleigh. By tions, and Steel Portrait, large crown 8vo, gilt and gilt edges, 7s 64. *- 

H.S.E. 3 vols. Ditto, ditto. | Best morocco, gilt edges, 15s. 


’ ° . WARNE’S POPULAR POETS’ EDITION. With Portrait and 
The C A M B RI DGE FRES H MAN > Memoirs of Page Lllustrations, small crown 8yo, gilt and gilt edges, 3s 6d. . 


Mr. Golightly, By Martin LeGranp. In 1 vol (Just ready. Ditto, ditto. | Morocco antique, gilt edges, 7s 6d. 
Te — CHANDOS CLASSICS EDITION. Crown 8vo, cut edges, stiff 
OLD as the HILLS. By Doveras Morey Forp. S| saugen tb; Ata eas elon ae , ges, 


deat vont, FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


7 - a és BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 44, or by post 44d. It also includes: View and 

I NDIA OFFICE, JULY 7, 1871. Details of New Free Church, Liverpool, St. Bridget's—An Account of the Passion 

| Play—To and in Berlin—Building for Music—A National Theatre and How to Get 

it—The Indian Court—South Kensington, &c.—1 York Street, W.C., and all 
+a | Newsmen. 























By order of the Secretary of State for India in Council :— 
Four young men will be selected in November next to be trained and ed 


Fc 
for the Forest Service of India 
‘ Service - : ae 0 
The course of training and instruction in forestry and cognate sciences in France | S ‘2 L A W R E N C E - N = S E A. 
or Germany lasts for two years and a half, previous to the departure of the Students | 


for India at the end of 1874, and the Secretary of State will contribute, at the rate THE “GRANVILLE HOTEL.” 


of £50 half-yearly, towards the expenses of the training of such candidates as are 
favourably reported on by their instructors. In addition to this, some weeks 














must be passed under a Forester in Scotland. “ Everything is to be found at THE GRANVILLE,”—Vide articles in Punch entitled 
The salary will be at first £300 a year, and the salaries of the appointments in the | « My Health.” 
three Presidencies range between that sum and £1,900 a year. | Situated on one of the most bensing points of the South-Eastern Coast, is replete 
1 


Applicants must be British subjects above 17 and under 23 years of age, and | bat ey aes a: Wines of the best vintages. Billiard, Reading 


unmarried. 
of greens intending to become contitates seoua at = apply for the pestiontons | We nee nd Tekin Ds MX TY eikaadnaneian. 
ese appointments to the Assistant-Secretary, venue partment, India u “ J > 
Office, Westminster, as the testimonials and certificates required must be sent to | — rye ——e to the Manager. 
the India Office before the 14th of October next. (Hamsgate is the on oa : 
HERMAN MERIVALE. 








; ———— VERLAND TRUNKS for [INDIA.—Illustrated PRICED 
XYOYAL POLYTECHNIC.—Professor PEPPER’S TRIP to O LISTS of Overland Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, 

the Western Highlands of Ireland, Songs by Miss Barth—Engagement of | Leather anf. Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
George Buckland, Esq, and Revival of Henry Russell's Songs—Paris, as it Was | THRES. and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to Somerset House, Strand, 
and is, by J. L. King, Esq.—E. D, Davies, Ventriloquist—The Ghost as usual. London, 
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TRUBNER & 00.’8 NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A CATENA of BUDDHIST SCRIP- 
TURES, from the Chinese. By S. BEAL, B.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge; a Chaplain in Her 
Majesty's Fleet, &c. A handsome S8yo volume, pp. 
xiv.-436, cloth, 15s. 


An EASTERN LOVE STORY. Kusa 
Jatakaya: a Buddhistic Legendary Poem; with 
other Stories. By THOMAS STEELE, Ceylon Civil 
Service. Crown 8vo, pp. xii.-260, cloth, 6s. 


SELECT SPECIMENS of the 


THEATRE of the HINDUS. By the late HORACE | 


HAYMAN WILsoN. Third Corrected Edition, In 
2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, price 21s. 


The WHEEL of the LAW. Buddhism 
Illustrated from Siamese Sources by the Modern 
Buddhist, a Life of Buddha, and an Account of the 
Phrabat. By HENRY ALABASTER, Esq., Inter- 
preter of Her Majesty's Consulate-General in | 
Siam. Demy 8vo, pp. ]x.-524, cloth, price 21s. 


The ILIAD of HOMER FAITHFULLY 
TRANSLATED into UNRHYMED ENGLISH 
METRE. By Francis W. NEWMAN, Emeritus 
Professor of University College, London. Second 

Extra demy 8vo, pp. xvi.- 334, 








Edition, revised. 
price 10s 6d. 


The BREITMANN BALLADS. 
Complete in 1 vol., including Nineteen Ballads 
illustrating his Travels in Europe (never before 
printed), with Comments by Fritz Schwacken- | 
hammer. By CHARLES G. LELAND. Crown Svo, | 
handsomely bound in cloth, pp. xxviii.-292, price 6s. | 


TEN GREAT RELIGIONS : an Essay | 
in Comparative Theology. By JAMES FREEMAN 
CLARKE. 8v0, pp. x.-528, cloth, price 14s. 


The DOGMA; or, What is Our Faith? | 


By Ezron. Crown 8vo, pp. iv.-274, price 6s. 


An EXAMINATION of CANON 
LIDDON'’S BAMPTON LECTURES on the 
DIVINITY of OUR LORD and SAVOUR JESUS 
CHRIST. By a CLERGYMAN of the CHURCH of 
ENGLAND, Crown 8yo, pp. xiv.-343, price 6s, post 
free. 

“A most clear and conclusive refutation. The | 
clergyman’s trenchant logic plays sad havoe with the 
Canon's special-pleading and rhetorical embellish- | 
ments.”—Theological Review. 


The BIBLE: isit ‘‘ The Word of God”? 
By THoMAS LUMISDEN STRANGE, late a Judge of | 
the High Court of Madras. Demy 8vo, pp. xii.- 
381, cloth, 10s 6d. | 


The SPEAKER'S COMMENTARY : a 
Friendly Review. By THoMAS LUMISDEN STRANGE, 
late a Judge of the High Court of Madras, and | 
author of “ The Bible: is it‘ The Word of God’"? 

[Will be ready shorily. 


| 
The COLLECTED WORKS of 
| 





THEODORE PARKER. 

Vol. 13, HISTORIC AMERICANS. 

Vol. 14, LESSONS from the WORLD of MATTER 
and the WORLD of MAN. C rown 8yvo, 
price 6s each vol. [Vert we 

*,* Subscribers to the first 12 vols. are entit tled to 
these 2 vols. at the subscription price of 4s each. | 


A HISTORY of the CORRUPTIONS 
of CHRISTIANITY. By Joseru PRIESTLEY, 
LL.D., F.R.S., &., &c. Reprinted from Rutt's 
Edition, with Notes. To which are appended Con- 
siderations in Evidence 
Primitive was Unitarian, extracted from Priestley’s | 
Replies to Bishop Horsley, the Bench of Bishops, 
and others. Crown Syo, pp, xvi.-336, cloth, 2s 6d. 


JENKINS’S VEST-POCKET LEXI- 
CON. An English Dictionary of all except Familiar 
Words, including the principal Scientific and 
Technical Terms, and Foreign Moneys, Weights, 
and Measures, By JABEZ JENKINS. 64ino, pp. 564, 
cloth, 1s 6d, 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE on the 
MANUFACTURE of SOAPS. By CAMPBELL 
Morrit, M.D., F.C.S. Demy 8vo. English type, 
with numerous Woodcuts and elaborate working 
Drawings, pp. xii-270, price £2 12s 6d. 





London: TRUBNER & CO.,8 and 60 Paternoster Row. 





Just published, price 2s 64d. 


BEN RHYDDING: 
iTS AMENITIES, HYGIENE, AND THERAPEUTICS 
By JAMES BAIRD, B.A., 

Author of “ Management of Health,” &e., &c. 
CONTENTS. 

Chap. 1. BEN RHYDDING REVISITED, 
. BEN Ruypping HYGIENE. 
. BEN RHYDDING THERAPEUTICS—ECLECTI 
. HYDROPATHIC APPLIANCES. | 
. THE ROMAN BATH. 
. THE COMPRESSED AIR BATH. 
. ELECTRICITY AND GALVANISM. 
. BEN RHYDDING IN WINTER. 
. CONCLUSION—ILLUSTRATIVE CASES, 

“TI consider this book the best ever written about 
Ben Rhydding.”"—W. MAc.eop 

London: A, G. DENNANT, 34 Southampton Street, 
Strand. 





Teeciag 
$2 PND gre S90} 





Just published, price 1s; per p ost fi for r 13 pe venDy Ss yy stamps, 
HE MATCH TAX: a Problem in 
Finance. By W. STANLEY JzEVONS, M.A., 
Professor of Political Economy in Owens College, 
Manchester. 
Tondou; EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross. 


that the Apostolic and | 4 


' CRACROFT’S BANK DIVIDEND CHART, 
1870-71. 


| Showing the Half-yearly Rates of Dividend declared by 
| over One Hundred and Sixty Joint-Stock Banks— 
United Kingdom and Colonial; with Nominal and 
Paid-up Capital, Number and Amount Paid of Shares, 
Date of Payment of Dividends, Reserve Fund, 
| Liabilities. Market Price of Shares, January, 1871, and 
Yield per Cent. on Purchase Price. 
London SFFINGHAM WILSON, Publisher, Royal 
Exchange. 
Price 2s 6d: or, mounted on roller, 10s 6d. 


Will shortly be ready, the Second Edition of 


CRACROFT'’S INVESTORS’ RECORD 
OF PURCHASES AND SALES, 

| With Cate SULATIONS adapted to every Investment. An 

| additional portion especially adapted for the Legal 
fession, containing Forms of Entry for Freehold 

and Copyhold Property: Leasehold, Let and Held; 

ages, Held and Effected; Insurances; Bills and 
y : Moneys Advanced or Borrowed. 















his Memorandum Book is to enable 
» keep a systematic Record, producible 
Law. of every investment transaction 
uch record was in existence previous 





tirst edition.” 
| showing the Highest and Lowest Prices of Three- -per- 
| Cent. Consols each year from the French Revolution of 
1789 to the Franco-German War of 1870, with the 


growth and decline of the N: tional Funded Debt of 
Great Britain; the Yearly Average of the Bank Rate 


Also, 


CONSOL-DIAGRAM, 


d Tabulated Statement of the principal 
g the prices of Stocks. 


| MIDDLE-CLASS and CIV —* red ICE 9E EXAMIN. A- 
TIO. 


sy and APPROVED TEXT- 
F% BOOKS on ENGLISH HISTORY, constructed 
specially for the use of Pupils preparing for Public 
Exan ns, with copious Biographical and Consti- 
's, Examination Questions, &., necessary 
2s, but not to be found in any other School 
y Mr. Rosext Ross, late Lecturer on His- 
tory, Norma! Col lege, Cheltenham. 


I, OUTLINES of ENGLISH HISTORY, 
for Junior Classes. Revised Edition. Price 2s 6d, 
cloth. 

“ We foretell that these ‘Outlines’ will soon be in the 
hands of all who are preparing for one or other of our 
ee 1s literary tournaments.” —Puper's for the School- 
mas 


II. M ANUAL of ENGLISH HISTORY, for 
Mentor Classes. Revised Edition. Price 5s 6d, cloth. 
a practical text-book for the student, it is exactly 
edaas i to his wants, aud from experience we cau 
affirm that he will find it all his studies may require. 
The arrangement is excellent."—Lnglish Journal of 
Education, - 

London: SIMPRIN, 3 MARSHALL, and Co, 


















HAN DBOOK for REFORMERS. 


ISTORY of the CORRUPTIONS of 
CHRISTIANITY. .By Rev. J. PRIESTLEY, 






LL.D., F. “RS. In one volume. Carriage free on 
receipt 2s 61 in stamps. The Book embraces :— 
1. History of Opinions relating to Jesus Christ. 2. 


of Atonement. 3, Concerning Grace, 
nd Predestination. 4. ox to Saints 
ate Re! the Dead. The Lord's 
3aptism. 8. The Changes th: ut have been 
e Method of Public Worship. 9 Church 
0. History of Ministers in the Christian 
1. History of the Papal Power. 12. The 
13. Histor ry of Church Revenues, 
oss, H. Br. ACE, 178 Strand, London. 
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I ished, price 3s 6d, cloth; 4s, gilt edg ses 
M‘ SCHOOL DAYS in PARIS. By 
MARG JEUNE, translator of * Bertrand 
du Gu he Aha ) of Brittany.” With Illustrations. 


GRIFFITH and PARRAN, St. Paul's Churchyard. 














Second Edition, revised and ex nlar; ged, crown 8yo, ls; 
by post, Is 1d. 
R. KENNION’S OBSERVATIONS 
yn the MINE RAL SPRINGS of HARROGATE. 
M.A., M.D., Cantab., Fellow of the 
) 1 ians of London. 
London: J.and A. CHURCHILL. Harrogate: Tuomas 
| HOuLane, 
Just published, crown 8vo, 4s; post free, 4s 4d. 
Mr. RAE-BROWN’S NEW POEM. 
mY eS LO V¥ &@: 
An Idyl of London, &c. 








at _ London: WILLIAM SKEFFIN' STON, 163 Piccadilly. 


N SU NDAY, July 16th, at 11 a.m. ms 
DEAN STANLEY will PREACH in TRINITY 
treet, it being the 180th Anniver- 
shop Tennyson's opening the Chapel. 
NING SE RM )N will be PREACHED by the 
Y MACNAUGHT, 


Sle ILFRACOMBE HOTEL 
stands in its own ornamental Grounds of five 
acres, ex ing to the Beach, and the Private Ter- 
races on t h side afford the tinest Marine 
Promenades 2ed to any hotel in the Kingdom. 
The Building has been enlarged for the season 1871, 
and now contaius 240 apartments. Cuisine excellent. 


















"J. BOHN, Iifracombe. 


TORTOISE SHELL and 





Y UPERB 
K LACQU: ZR TRAYS, of immense size and 
exquis wlity—EXHIBITION of JAPANESE 





ART MANU FACTURES.—Tickets to view may be 
obtained at the Oriental Warehouse, 117, 119 Regent 
Street, 





: howe QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
261, is published THIS DAY, 
CONTENTS. 

SHAKESPEARE. 
DARWIN'S DESCENT OF MAN, 
AUSTRIA, SINCE SADOWA., 
. JEREMY TAYLOR. 
MUSIC, ITS ORIGIN AND INFLUENCE. 
ALEXANDER DUMAsS. 
MAINE'S VILLAGE COMMUNITIES, 
EcoNOMIC FALLACIES AND LABour UTopras, 
THE NEW SCHOOL Boarps, 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





SPN S orm cone e 








HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 


CCLXXIIL, for JULY, 1871, is published this 

day (Saturday). 
CONTENTS. 

1. THe MiciTary Pouicy or Rvssta. 
2. O'FLANAGAN’S LIVES OF THE IRIs CHANCELLORS, 
3 SWINBURNE’S POEMS. ; 
4. Burton's History OF SCOTLAND. 
) 
6. 
‘ 





5. THE VATICAN COUNCIL. 
>. SUPPRESSED AND CENSURED BOOKS, 
. DARWIN'S DESCENT OF MAN. 
8. SCANDINAVIAN POLITICS. 
9. COMMUNAL FRANCE, 
LETTER FROM EARL GREY. 
London: LONGMANS & Co. Edinburgh: A. &C. Brack. 


On WEDNESD AY, JULY 19, = ‘be publ ished, 


Tes DUBLIN tEVIEW. 
New Series. No. XXXIIL 
EVOLUTION AND FAITH. 
THE RULE AND MOTIVE OF CERTITUDE, 
Dr. HAMPDEN AND ANGLICANISM, 
THE FALL OF Paris. 
THE OPINIONS OF JOSEPH DE MAISTRE. 
GALILEO AND THE PONTIFICAL CUNGREGATIONS, 
THE CASE OF LOUISE LATEAU, 
BIsHOP BERKELEY. 
9. THE JUBILEE OF Pius IX. 
10. NOTICES OF BOOKs. 
London: BuRNS, OATES, and Co., 17 and 18 Portman 
Street, W., and 63 Paternoster Row, E.C, 


QV ore oo ts et 





POWDON CHESHIR E, CHESHIRE. 
(Fermerly Rose Hill School, Bowdon.) 

Principal.—THEOP HILUS D. HALL, M.A., Classical 
Medallist of the University of London; Fellow of 
University College, London: joint author, with Dr. W. 
Sniith of the English-Latin Dictionary, Student's Latin 
Grammar, &c. 
For ‘particuls ars apply to the Pr incipal. 


NDIA CIVIL SERVICE 
EXAMINATION. 

Mr. WREN, M.A., Christ's College, Cambridge, 
assisted by a large staff of Lecturers, chiefly graduates 
in high honours of Cambridge and Oxford, RECEIVES 
RESIDENT and NON-RESIDENT PUPILS. Seven- 
TEEN of the Candidates SUCCKSSFUL in the recent 
Competition were PuPILS of Mr. WREN. 

3 Powis Sx quare, Westbourne ( rove, Ww. 


[DUC CATION.—T he Rev. W. . OUTH- 
WAITE prepares young boys for thePublic Schools 
and for the University Local Examinations. Good pre- 
mises, playground and meadow. Situation in the 
country and near the sea. Number limited to twenty- 
five. Terms moderate. Highest references. 
The THIRD TERM begins on THURSDAY, Septem- 
ber lith. Address, Lyme House, Eythorne, Dover. 


MALVERS COLLEGE 











The THIRD TERM will begin on Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 2vth. 

Terms of Tuition and board £90 per annum. 

For Clergymen’s Sons after Examination, £30. 

Three Scholarships worth £30 per annum for one or 
for two years to be Examined for in December, 

For details apply to the Secretary. 


SEnes INTERN NATIONAL 
EXHIBITION of 18371. 

the GENERAL PUBLIC are admitted EVERY 
WEEK-DAY EXCEPT WEDNESDAY, from 10 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. on payment of ONE SHILLING, On 
WEDNESDAYS the price is HALF-A-CROWN. 

l. THOMASS HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL and SURGICAL COLLEGE. 

The ACADEMICAL SESSION for 1871 and 1872 
will commence on Monday, the 2nd of October, in the 
new buildings on the Albert Embankmeut, West- 
minster Bridge. 

To enter, and for further particulars, apply | ¥ B. ¢ G. 
WHITFIELD, Medical Secret an 
St. Thomas's Hospital, Newington, Surrey 


HE SOCIETY of PAINTER S in 
WATER COLOURS.—The SIXTY-SEVENTH 
NUL AL EXIIUBITION will CLOSE on SATUR- 
5 Pall Mall East. from 9 till 7. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 
(\OLLE! CTION of DR AW! INGS 38 by the 
GREAT DUTCH MASTERS, beionging to W. 
Mayor, Esq., now exhibiting at Messrs. HOGAR rs, 
96 Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, W.—Admission 1, 
including Catalogue. 








SEL 








DAY, July 22nd. 
Admitts ance, Is. 











UTOTYPE GALLERY, 
A 36 RATHBONE PLACE 

Grand Exhibition of Autotype Pictures. Daily from 
10 till 5, Admission free. 


ALESTINE.—FOR Ss ALE, a ‘a PLOT 

of GROUND, suitable for Bu iil ding Purposes, 
either Religious or Secular. It con 

English acres, just outside 0 1e W 

of Jerusalem.—For particulars a t 

Mr. W. J. JOHNSON, 121 Fleet Street, E 
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July 15, 1871.] 


SPECTATOR acide 











13 GReaT Mantsonoven Street. | 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. | 


My Experiences of the War 
y., ween FRANCE and GERMANY. By Arcui- 
BALD Penn 3ES, one of the Speci ial Correspondents 
of the Daily Neics, 2 vé Is. SvO. 

“Thi 3s work will be read with unflagging interest. 
We recommen d it as one of the best records of the 
war ‘It is written in vivid and picturesque style, | 
and is replete with incidents of personal adventure ¢ and | 
narratives of absorbing interest, at once true and 
remarkable.”"—United Service Magazine. 


Life and Letters of William | 


BEWICK the ARTIST Edited by THOMAS | 
LANDSEER, A.R.A. 2 vols., with Portrait, 24s. 
« Mr. Landseer’s account of Bewick’s life is altogether 
The volumes are a pleasant medley of 
autobi ical fragments, letiers, literary criticisms, 
and anecdo j iously strung together by Mr. 
Landseer with c soncise links of narrative: and the 
whole work gives a live ly and most we leome: view oi | 
f er of a man who is worth re- 
count, and yet more on 
‘at men with whom he 
ated. ‘ome references to 
Haydon, Wilkie. Wor go Foseolo, Hazlitt, 
Sir Walter Scott, Shelley, ats, Leigh Hunt, and a 
score or more of other men of whom the world can 
hardly hear too much.”—L-raminer. 


Life and Adventures of Count. 


BEUGNOT, Minister of State under Napoleon I. 

Edited, fro m bey French, by CHARLOTTE M. | 
YONGE, “The Heir of Redclyffe,” &e. 2 | 
vols. Sv } 


Turkish Harems and Circassian | 


HOMES. By Mrs. HAnvey, of Ickwell Bury. 8vo, 
with Coloured Illustrations, 15s, 

The Times.—“ Mrs, Harvey's book gives us an ac- 
count of one of the most delightful and romantic 
vyoyagesthat ever was made. We cannot call to mind 
any account written of late years which is so full of 
valuable information upon Tarkish household life.” 


VOLS. IIL axp IV. 
Her Majesty’s Tower, By W. 


Hepworth Dixon. Dedieated by Express Per- 
mission to the QUEEN. Completing the Work. 
THIRD EDITION. 


Diary of the Besieged Resident 
in PARIS. Reprinted from She Dailu News, with 
several New Letters aud Preface. SECOND EDITION, 
revised. Svo, 153, 


The Ladye Shakerley, being the 


Record of the Life of a Good and Noble Woman. 
Cheshire Story. By ON& of the Howse of 
Ecerton. Second Eilition. 1 vol., 6s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Squire Arden. By Mrs. Oliphant, 


Author of “Chronicles of Carlingford,” “Salem 
Chapel,” &c. 3 vols. 

“Mrs. Oliphant’s new book will not diminish her 
already established reputation. It possesses most of 
the characteristics of a successful novel. The plot is 
interesting and well managed, the scene well laid, and 
the characters various and forcibly described,"— 


| 

Atheneum | 
By Maria M. Grant. | 

| 

| 

| 








interesting. 






the chara 
membering 
account of “the 






























Artiste. 
3 vols. 
“Miss Grant has presented the publie with a plea- 
sant and most interesting work. She has clothed her 
heroine with the genius of a Rache!.”"—Messenger. 


Malvina. By H. Sutherland- 


EDWARDS. 3 vols. 


Restored. By the Author of 


“Son and Heir.” 3 vols. 

“An except ionally good novel. It will he widely 
read. It stirs the reader's deepest feelings, its charac- 
ters are new, its plans and incidents origins ul. "—Post, 

“There is a good deal of freshness and vivacity 
about this story, and some good painting both of | 
Scenery and character.”"—Sa/urdau Review. 


The Next Generation. By John 


P FRANCIS MAGUIRE, M.P. Second Epitton, 3 vols. | 
Mr. Maguire's clever book will well repay perusal.” 
Times, 
“A capital novel."— Post, 
“This book is clever and sparkling.” —Standard. 


Ralph the Heir. By Anthony 


,, PROLLOPE, 3 vols. 
‘A very interesting novel."—Times. 
“One of the best stories Mr, Trollope has written.”"— 


Spectator. 
James Gordon’s Wife. 3 vols. 


“An interesting novel, pleasantly written, reflued 
in tone, and easy in st —Globe, 

‘The illustrations of society in its various phases 
are cleverly and spiritedly done.”"—/vs 


Sun and Shade, By the Author | 


of “Ursula’s Love Story.” 3 vols. [Just ready. 


Cheap Edition of a Brave Lady, 


| 
by the AuTHOR of “JoHN HALirax,” forming the 
! 
i 















New \ lume of “Hurst and Blackett's Standard 
Mrary,” price 5s, bound and illustrated. (July 21. 


THE . 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBR. (RY. | 


BOOKS FOR / ALL READERS. 








WHYMPER’s SCRAMBLES AMONGST THE ALPS. 
DARWIN's DesceNT OF MAN, Lirr or Count BgeuGnor. 
JOWETT's DIALOGUES OF PLATO. 
BY RicHarp Hout Hutton, 
FARRAR’S TESTIMONY OF Irstory TO Curis. 
Rosinson’s SuB-TROPICAL GARDEN, 

)BIOGRAPAY OF HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 
OLLIVANT'S BREEZE FROM THE GREAT SALT LARE. 
At Last, py CANON Krna@sLey. THe Comtne Race. Tue Nite witnour A DraGomaN, BY F. Even. 
THE SprriTvAL OrvER, BY THOMAS ErskINe, BeALE’s LIFE THEORIES AND RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 
ADVENTURES DURING THE WAR OF 1870, BY EMMA M. PEARSON AND Lovisa E. MACLAUGHLIN, 

LIFE OF Dr. WILLIAM CUNNINGHAM. MEMORIALS OF BrsHop HAMPDEN, Lire or Brsnor CoTTON 
LIGHT ScleNCcE, BY R. A. Procter. CHRISTIANITY AND Positivism, bY Dr. McCosu. 
A Drary iN IrALy, BY Mrs. Etuior. How To See Norway, bY CAPTAIN CAMPBELL. Her Majesty's TOWER. 
Sr. FRANCIS OF Assisi, BY Mrs, OLIPHANT. Lire OF ST. FRANCIS DE SALES. 

Our LivinG Ports, By H. B, FormMan INSIDE PARIS DURING THE SIEGE, BY AN OXFORD GRADUATE. 
JOURNALS KEPT IN FRANCE AND ITALY FROM 1848 TO 1862, BY NASSAU WILLIAM SENIOR 
MACKENZIE’S LIFE ON THE ORANGE RIVER. THe PLAYGROUND OF EUROPE, BY LESLIE STEPHEN, 
TURKISH HARKEMS AND CIRCASSI AN Homes, BY Mrs. Harvey. 

THE WAR CORRESPONDENCE OF THE * Date ¥ News. De Beavvorr’s Vorace Round Tae WorRLD. 
Cooren’s TRAVELS OF A PIONEER OF COMMERCE. GUINNARD'S THREE YEARS’ SLAVERY IN PATAGONIA. 
Frest PRINCIPLES OF EcCLESIASTICAL TrutH, BY J. BALDWIN Browy, 

WILLIAMSON'S JOURNEYS IN NORTH CHINA. BRevVIA, TYNDALL'S FRAGMENTS OF SCIENCE. 
IMPRESSIONS OF GREECE, BY Str THOMAS WYsr, DIARY OF A BESIEGED RESIDENT IN PARIS, 

THE SieGE OF PARIS, BY Hos. CAPTAIN BINGHAM. Tue FALL OF Merz, sy G. F. Rosinson. 
THE ORIGIN OF CIVILIZATION, BY Sin JOHN Lupeock, THE STRAITS OF MAGELLAN, BY R. O. CUNNINGHAM. 
Morrat’s Lire Work IN SocrH AFkica, O'DRISCOLL’s MEMorn OF MACLISE. 

Lire OF HuGu Moruey, ny Perer BAYNE. JOHN Morvtey’s Essays. Primitive Cuiture, sy E. B. TAYLOR. 
MORLET'S TRAVELS IN CENTRAL AMERICA, PAU AND THE PYRENEES, BY COUNT HeNRY RUSSELL. 
ScENES IN THE SuNNY SouTH, sy Hon. C.S. Veneker. Lire or JULIAN FANE, BY Hon, Ropert LyTroy. 
FITZGERALD'’s LIVES OF THE KEMBLEs. De Pressenses LIVES OF THE MARTYRS. 

SERMONS BY THE Bishop OF WINCHESTER (New Series). 


Lorp Brove dam's AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
MEMOIR OF CHARLES YOUNG. 
Forbes's EXPERIENCES OF THE LATE WAR. 
THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY EssaYs, 
Curistie’s LIFE OF THE First EARL OF SHAFTESBURY. 
FROUDE’s SuortT STUDIES (New Series). 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF WILLIAM BEWICK. Avi 
| TYNDALL'S Horns OF EXERCISE IN THE ALPs, 








ALL THE BEST NOVELS OF THE SEASON, 
And many other Recent Works of acknowledged merit and general interest, Lists of which will be 
Sorwarded, postage free, on application. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


City Orrice—4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





NEW WORK BY DR. PERCY. 
With Illustrations, 8vo, 2s 6d. 
THE MANUFACTURE OF RUSSIAN SHEET- 
IRON. 


By JOHN PERCY, M.D., F.R.S., 
Lecturer on Metallurgy at the Schoo! of Mines, London. 





Also, now ready, by the same Author. With 150 Illustrations, 8vo, 30¢. 


THE METALLURGY OF LEAD, 
INCLUDING DESILVERIZATION AND CUPELLATION. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


THE SPEAKER’S COMMENTARY. 


Now ready, in Two Parts, medium S8vo, 30s. 
THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE ABOVE WORK, CONTAINING THE 
PENTATEUCH. By tho following Authors :— 


The BISHOP of ELY. 
Rey. SAMUEL CLARK, 





CANON COOK. 

Rev. T. E. ESPIN. 
Rey. J. F. THRUPP. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Just published, crown 8yo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


ENGLAND’S FOREIGN POLICY; 
_An Enquiry as to Whether we should Continue a Policy of Intervention or 
Adopt a Policy of Isolation. 
By AUGUSTUS MONGREDIEN, Esq. ‘ 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 


HENRY SOTHERAN AND CO, 
NEW, SECOND-HAND, AND EXPORT BOOKSELLERS, 


HAVE ALWAYS ON SALE 
THE BEST LIBRARY EDITIONS OF STANDARD WORKS, 
THE FINEST GALLERIES AND COLLECTIONS OF ENGRAVINGS, 
THE GREAT ILLUSTRATED BOOKS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 
WORKS CURIOUS FOR THEIR ANTIQUITY OR RARITY, 
BOOKS FOR PRESENTS IN THE CHOICEST BINDINGS. 


Catalogues Gratis on application. 


GREAT CENTRAL BOOK ESTABLISHMENT, 136 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Charing Cross, S.W. 
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STRAHAN & CO.S NEW BOOKS. 





Translated 


[Nearly ready. 


FAUST. ATragedy by Johann Wolfgang von Goethe. 


in the Original Metres by Bayarp Taytor, Vol. I. Post Svo. 


NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of * GINX'’S BABY.” 


The COOLIE: his Rights and Wrongs. Notes of a Journey to 
British Guiana. With a Review of the Sytem, and of the recent Commission of Inquiry. By 
the Author of “Gryx’s Bany.” Post 8v0. [Next week. 


“y 5 
The ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY of the NEW TESTAMENT: a 
Study of the Present Crisis in the Chnrch of England. By the Rev. G. A. Jacos, D.D., 

late Head Master of Christ’s Hospital. Post 8vo, 16s. 

“Dr. Jacob has for his object to direct the atiention of English Churchmen to the really primitive forms of 
Christian ordinances as they may be gathered from the New Lestament itself. In the course of seven chapters, 
he reviews the Scriptural and earliest Patristic evidence on the points at issue, and it should especially be pointed 
out how flimsy many of the superstitious claims he controverts are made to appear when, as a cool, but ripe 
scholar, he examines in the original the Seriptural texts by which it is endeavoured to support them. The 
eighth chapter is entitled ‘ Application and Conclusion,’ and is very sensible and very temperate."— Westininster 
Review. 


BENONI BLAKE, M.D. By the Author of “ Peasant Life in the 


North.” 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 

“This bool: possesses two merits in a remarkable degree. In the first place, its purpose is definite and 
t ilustrate the conscientiousness and depth of the strong Scotch character, its wealth of tenderness 
latent under an angular and sometimes harsh exterior ; aboveall, to illustrate the active power of Scotch religion, 
ich lives and flourishes among the most logical people in the world...... The minister, case-hardened by the 
sionate regrets of his early life, and thawed again in his age by the tenderness of his son, whose slighter 
nature happily admits of that demonstrativeness which alone can break down the wall of partition between 
them ; the true-hearted country maiden, little instructed in the shallow information of the memory, but rich in 
the spiritual education which enables her to rate human affections at their due importance, to be satisfied with 
nothing short of the highest union love can give, and to keep her heart restrained until she earns it, are two 
pictures which are worthy of any master in the art of fiction...... The second merit of the book is the thorough 
knowledge of the locality described. Scotch peasants, with their odd humour and quaint prejudices, are capi- 
tally sketched."—Athenewum. 

“A powerful story. It is full of quiet, realistic touches, and has all the humour, pathos, and exquisite char- 
acterization which marked the best of the author's short stories.""—Vonconformist. 

“ Whether the reader likes fresh country life, subtle analysis of character, good-natured raillery, and caustic 
little bits of downright fun, any or all of them he will find in ‘Benoni Blake, M.D.’ —Spectator. 



















The SONGSTRESSES of SCOTLAND. By Sarah Tytler and J. L. 


Warsox, 2 vols, post 8vo, 16s. 
“There are few readers who will not find something to attract them in these interesting volumes.”"—Pall 
Ma!! Gazette. 






will find in these attractive and useful volumes more subjects of interest than in a whole 
y of novels.”—Athenzum. 

book. Everything that Miss Tytler touches she adorns, and she has here hit upon a genial 
and interesting theme. "—JZritish Quarterly Review. 


TODD! 
SHOEMAKER’S VILLAGE. By Henry Holbeach. 2 vols. post 
8c, 16s. 

“A really clever book."—Sa/urday Review. 
t content ourselves with calling attention to this very simple, yet delightful tale, overflowing with 
ch is entirely its own.” — Westminster Review, 

* There are many scenes and bits of description in these volumes which are worthy of Robert Browning or 
Mrs. Oliphant, while the separate characteristics of the ‘Sooemaker’s Village’ reveal real power.”—JBritish 
Quarterty Revieie. 


PEEPS at the FAR EAST: a Familiar Account of a Visit to 
India. By Norman Macteop, D.D. With numerous Illustrations. Small 4to, cloth, gilt 
extra, 21s. 

“It would be difficult to point out in our popular literature a book which in anything like the same compass 
conveys so full or so instructive a knowlege of British India. With the same charm of companionship which 
won his way to the hearts of every class, Dr. Macleod seems to carry us with him, in a delightful round of travel 
and observation, through Madras and Calcutta to Benares, Cawnpore, Lucknow, Agra, and Delhi.,.......His 
remarks deserve to be read with the attention due to a mind of rare sagacity and candour, thoroughly versed in 
the knowledge of mankind, and strengthened by wide experience as well as by systematic and extensive 
reading. His work has thus an inner depth and a philosophical value beyond that of a mere record of travel.” 
—Salurday Review. 

“ The sty'e is admirable, the statements are full of interest, the description of cities, scenery, and people 
vivacious and picturesque ; and it may be questioned whether any book of the kind hitherto published hasso just 
a claim to popularity as the volume before us. As an author, Dr. Macleod exercises what may be called a per- 
sonal actractioa over his readers. He keeps them en rapport with himself, makes them see what he saw and 
— what he felt, and, while acting the part of an agreeable companion, is at the same time a trustworthy guide.” 
—Pali Mal! Gazette, 


REASONS for RETURNING to the CHURCH of ENGLAND. Crown 


8vo, 5s. 
“See that remarkable book, lately published, ‘ Reasons for Returning to the Church of England,’ by a dis- 
tinguished Roman Catholic."—Dean Stanley in the Spectator. 
* The author who gives us here his Apologia is a thinker and writer of no common force and clearness, and 
his reascns ure of more than usual interest."—Guardian. 


Ty} "9 ° 

The ENGLISH COLONISATION of AMERICA during the SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By EDWARD D. NEILL, Consul of the United States of America 
at Dublin. Demy 8vo, 14s. 

“Out of a long list of records and ancient memoranda, Mr. Neill has, with infinite patience, produced a his- 
tory which, while it is essentially matter-of-fact, is thoroughly readable, and ought to commend itself to all who 
are interested in the origin and early days of Trausatlantic civilization.”"—Standard. 

_ Mr. Neill deserves respectful mention for the pains with which he has gathered from old books and manu- 
scripts particulars relative to the early history of the Virginia Company. His work contains facts for which 
special inquirers will thank him; and his notes on the use of the ballot-box appear opportunely for the enlight- 
enment of some of our Members of Parliament.”—Atheneum. 

“ An honest and singularly interesting book.”"—British Quarterly Review. 














STRAHAN and CO., Ludgate Hill. 





MR. MURRAY’S 
ENGLISH HANDBOOKS, 


HANDBOOK for LONDON. 3s 6d. 


ESSEX, CAMBRIDGE, 
SUFFOLK, & NORFOLK. 12s, 





——— —— KENT and SUSSEX. 10s. 


——-———. SURREY, HANTS, and 
ISLE of WIGHT. 10s. 


————-—— BERKS, BUCKS, and 
OXON. 7s 6d. 


——__——— WILTS, DORSET, and 
SOMERSET. 10s, 


—— DEVON & CORNWALL. 
108. 


—_——— GLOUCESTER, HERE- 
FORD, & WORCESTER, 6s 6d. 


————— SOUTH WALES. 7s. 
————_—— NORTH WALES. 6s 6d. 


——_——_—— DERBY, STAFFORD, 
LEICESTER, & NOTTS. 736d. 


———_——_—- SHROPSHIRE, CHE- 
SHIRE, & LANCASHIRE. 10s. 


———_——— YORKSHIRE. 12s. 


DURHAM aud NORTH- 
UMBERLAND. 93. 


LAKES of WESTMOR- 
LAND & CUMBERLAND. 6s. 


*,* MURRAY'S MAP of the LAKE DISTRICT. 3s 6d. 
HANDBOOK—SCOTLAND. 9s. 


HANDBOOK—IRELAND. 12s. 


CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND. 
HANDBOOK—SOUTHERN DIVISION 


— WINCHESTER, SALISBURY, 
EXETER, WELLS, ROCHESTER, 
CANTERBURY, and CHICHESTER. 
With 110 Illustrations, 2 vols, 
24s. 


EASTERN DIVISION— 
OXFORD, PETERBOROUGH, ELY, 
Norwicu, and Lixcoty. With 
90 Illustrations, 15s. 





WESTERN DIVISION— 
BrisToL, GLOUCESTER, HERE&- 
FORD, WORCESTER, and LICH- 
FIELD. With 60 Illustrations, 
16s. 





_______ NORTHERN DIVISION 
—York, Ripon, DurwaM, CaR- 
LISLE, OHESTER, and MAN- 
CHESTER. With 60 Illustra- 
tions, 2 vols., 21s. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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